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THE PRESIDENT’ TARIF F VICTORY | 


'* Wilson’s belief that ‘‘a fight for the people and for free 
“business . ... has at last been won” by the Senate’s 
| passage of the Tariff Bill, agree that the result is at least a tremen- 
© dous victory for him. ‘‘Woodrow Wilson is coming out of the 
| special session of Congress with a great personal victory to his 
" credit, so far as the tariff is concerned,” remarks the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Sun (Ind.), who notes that the 
two. other big practical problems still remaining on his hands are 
currency reform and Mexico.: The Wilson Administration has 
been six ‘months at the helm, adds the same observer, and in 
that time the country has learned that ‘‘President Wilson is, 
‘3 at present, complete master of the Democratic party in Con- 
 gress.”. The bill emerges from its four months’ ordeal in the 
_ Senate without the sacrifice of any of the things the President 
' demanded—free wool, free sugar, free meats, and greatly reduced 
duties. on all the necessaries of life. Moreover, as the editors 
and correspondents point out, «the differences between the 
House and Senate bills are not of a nature to offer any serious 
_ obstacle to a compromise in conference. ‘‘That there is ‘no 
| news’ in the Tariff Bill as it. comes from the Senate,” remarks 
| the Boston Herald (Ind.), ‘‘ proves President Wilson’s capacity for 
| leadership”’; and on this point it goes on to. say: 


7 Fv: THOSE EDITORS who do not share President 


“Usually a President interested in a tariff measure sees. 


his wishes reasonably met in the House, only to have them 
| disregarded utterly in the Senate.: ‘This was notably the case 
- with the Wilson Tariff Bill of 1894, so rewritten in the Senate 
| that the Democratic President refused to sign it. The Payne- 
’ Aldrich Bill, in Taft’s day, got away from him in the upper 
chamber. But' Mr. Wilson, with a small party majority in the 


| - Senate, has been able to hold it in line, getting the bill through 


_ in much the form in which it left the House. This will afford 
real test of his policy. It will give the country what it ordered 
in establishing a Democratic Administration. It will let us see 
how the low-tariff idea works, as elaborated under the best party 
auspices. ‘For the tariff fight is over. The new law will soon 
be in‘operation.” 


“The progress of this first great measure of legislation estab- 
 lishes the adequacy of President Wilson’s leadership,’’ remarks 
| the Springfield Republican (Ind.), which goes on to say: 


“It has brought the Democratic party to its first great mile- 
stone in the discharge of the responsibility which the people 
| have committed to it. That will give hope and confidence to 
__its members that the rest of the Wilson program is possible of 
= attainment, and so to be expected. 


“Without threat or bluster, steal and surely, the President 
has been working with and leading ‘his party in Congress. The 
critics have been active, but the march has not faltered or 
wavered. Qualities of mastership that were successful in New 
Jersey have not’ proved inadequate in the environment of 
Washington.” 


‘‘There may be differences of opinion whether the economic 
theories exprest in the Tariff Bill passed by the: Senate are 
sound,” remarks the New York Evening Sun (Ind.), ‘‘but there’ 
can be no questioning of the-faet-that a Democratic Congress 
has at last fulfilled its pledges:and placed a great piece of con- 
structive legislation to its credit.’ One interesting feature of the 
Senate’s contribution to the new Tariff Law, says the same 
paper, is that ‘‘with a slender working majority it decreased 
ad valorem rates nearly 4 per cent. more than the House, where 
the Democratic majority is large enough to be unwieldy.” 

“It is the first tariff in fifty years which was passed by the 
representatives of the. people, and not by the representatives of 
privilege and plutocracy,” declares the New York World (Dem.). | 
And even the New York Tribune (Rep.), an organ of the Taft 
Administration, praises the Senate for ‘‘hewing pretty close 
to the line of Democratic promise and policy.’’ This, says The 
Tribune significantly, ‘‘was a’ marked improvement on its work 
in other days, when its influence was too steadily cast on the 
side of ‘stand-pattism’ and obstruction.” ‘‘This is the first 
revision we have had in many years which was not attended 
with great fear and considerable business stagnation,’’ notes the 
New York Herald (Ind.), which sees an explanation in the fact 
that ‘‘ the country’s business in a very large measure has out- 
grown old conditions. ”’ 

Yet, this bill whose passage is received so calmly by the 
country’s business interests, remarks the Pittsburg Dispatch 
(Ind.), represents ‘‘the most radical tariff reduction ever 
known in this country.” And in the Baltimore Sun (Dem.) 
we read: 


“This bill provides not only genuine revision downward, 
but carries out the Democratic principle of a tariff for revenue 
only. Whatever may be its faults, it is not tainted with pro- 
tection. The Senate this time has not emasculated but strength- 
ened the bill. It goes into conference with fewer serious differ- 
ences to be adjusted between the two houses than any tariff yet 
presented. 

‘“‘When it is on the statute-books the whole country will . 
breathe a sigh of relief, for Republicans as well as Democrats 
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have been prepared for its passage, and are only waiting to find 
out the final rates and provisions in order to adjust their business 
tothe new conditiofis.” 


“The American peoplé lavé secured real'tariff revision for the 
first. time in two decades,” exclaims the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 























DISSOLVING THE PARTNERSHIP. 
—Matauley in the New York World. 


(Dem.); ‘‘the Democratic party has kept the faith.” Similar 
expressions are encountered on every hand in the Democratic 
press, while Republican and Progressive editors add their tributes 
to the efficiency and good faith with which the Democratic party 
has redeemed its tariff pledges. After one month in the House 
and four in the Senate, notes the Washington Herald (Ind.), 
“thé lowest successful tariff measure since the Civil War” goés 
to Gonference ‘with only friendly differences to consider.” 
The same papér adds: 

‘‘President Wilson and the progressive leaders of his party have 
acted with marked courage in their tariff course, and this fact, 
recognized throughout the country, will insure to the new law 
& fairer trial than it otherwise might expect. 

“@Only time can tell whether or not the bill is a wise one, 
but the people themselves, largely regardless of partizan con- 
cern, will be the judges, and they will be grateful to the Demo- 
cratic leaders for presenting, through an honest bill, a clean- 
cut issue between low-tariff and high-tariff economic policies.” 


By the passage of this bill, remarks the Newark Evening 
News (Ind.), the Democrats in Congress have accomplished 
‘three things thoroughly worth while ”’: 


‘ “They have redeemed a party pledge without equivoca- 
tion. .... 

“They have exhibited a solidarity and sense of responsibility 
that bode well for the future....... 

“They have acknowledged leadership in the White House, 
and thus brought into close and effective cooperation the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches of the Government, friction 
Between which frequently reridered abortive all attempts 
to carry out clear-cut national policies.” - 


Turnifig to the hostile criticisms of the bill, we find Mr. 
Hearst's New York Evening Journal (Ind. Dem.) joining with 
such Reépublican--organs as thé Philadelphia. Press and. the 
Boston. Transcript in predicting evils to follow in its train. ‘“‘If 
Mr. @aderwood guins the advantage in the conference, the 
bill will be less bad than it is now, but it will not be good,” says 
The Transcript, which continues its indictment as follows: 


“From its inception to its conversion into the Wilson Bill 


‘treatment. 
_ ship, the new tariff will of necessity encounter bo 


« of work, ‘nor for the Louisiana plantation 
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the tariff legislation of the session has been inspired by a spirit 
of sectionalism. Neither réyision nor protection ‘has ‘;been 


‘uniformly spread over ‘the indiistriés of ‘the land: “The ifdus- 


tries of New England have been flayed, whereas Louisiana isthe 
only State in the South’ which has bean subjected’ to -siihilar 
Framed unscientifically, and inspirgd by, -partigan- 
political 
and industrial opposition. President Wilson says ‘that its a 
sage will be a victory for the people. For what people?’ 
suredly not for the 7,600,000 voters who last yegr,-by dividing 
their favor between Roosevelt and Taft, made Wilson’s election 
possible, nor for the Northern toilers who will be, thrown out 
“The country ig talled upon 'to eridure the new taridt with the 
best grace it can. If in operation that tariff sacrifices revenue as 
it has sacrificed protection, the experience of the country will not 
be unprecedented -in view of the operatién of the Democratic 
Tariff Bill which President :Cleveland permitted to-becomie law. 
Prosperity fell a victim to the first Wilson tariff. Letéus) »hope 


* it may survive the second of:the same name at least until a 


‘Congress representative of the tajority of the Americar people 
can come to the rescue a year hence.” 


‘This Tariff Bill was ‘devised in secret caucus. re fobosd 
through both branches of Congress by relentless despotisin 
exercised through the caucus machinery,” declares The _Press, 
which predicts a painful awakening on the part of ‘the farmers 
when the new rates go into effect. And in The Evening Journal 
we find the following gloomy prognostications: 


‘The one certain result of a lower tariff is this: Mort AMERI- 
CAN MONEY WILL GO ABROAD AND MORE WORK FOR AMERICANS 
WILL BE DONE ABROAD. ...... 

“Foss, of Massachusetts, elected as a Democrat, has gone 
back to the Republican party. That is nothing. He has 
moved his great factory from.the United States to Canada. 
THAT IS SOMETHING. 

‘‘The work that. American citizens did here in the United 
States for Foss will be done by Canadians in Canada. They 
will get the work and the wages—and we in the United States 
will pay the bills. ..... 

‘*Hundreds of millions of “American money that usep to /™ 




















Copyrighted by John T. McCutcheon. ; 
THE END OF A LONG AND PERILOUS JOURNEY. ‘ 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


here will go out of the country under the new tariff. “We may 
feel the need of that later: 

‘“Merchants will be able to sell some thities mtich ¢heaper. 
They will come frem abroad and be the product of labor. that costs 
less or of other cheaper foreign conditions: That will. be very 


nice—cheap shopping is a delight—ir rot HAVS THE MONEY - 


WITH WHICH TO SHOP.” 
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PRESENT ASPECT OF THE “HOUSE OF GOVERNORS.” 


_Only twenty-five State Executives attended the sixth annual convention of the House of Governors, which held its sessions.at Colorado 
Springs. One journal describes this institution as ‘‘ proceeding aimlessly, but in the general direction of the setting sun.” 





-- A TOTTERING “HOUSE OF 
GOVERNORS” 


"Te FUTILITY of the Governors’ conferences, of which 
the sixth lias just been held at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
causes certain editors to wonder whether these gather- 
ings might not better bé ended. Epigrammatically recording 
the progressive decline of an institution founded-by Theodore 
Roosevelt ‘‘to discuss questions of public importance,” the 
Springfield: Republican says: ‘‘First, it was the ‘House of Gov- 
ernors,’ then the ‘Conference of Governors,’ and now it is 
merely a few Governors hearing themselves talk.” On the 
latter point we are informed by the press that out of forty- 
eight Governors of the States only twenty-five: attended the 
Colorado Springs meeting, which, according to the New York 
Evening Post, ‘‘is not a sign of a special vitality in the institution 


.from which much was hoped.” The most obvious error of the 


conference, The Post points out, lies in its program of subjects 
for discussion. It is all very well, we read, to take up matters 
that involve, or may involve, Federal: action, but the great 
purpose of the conferences was ‘‘uniform State legislation.’’ 
Nevertheless, in examining the list of topics proposed as subject 
to such legislation, The Post is moved to ask whether all or even 
the most of them are in reality suitable to adjustment by uniform 
State laws. For instance, inquires The Post, ‘‘why should all 
the States make haste to.have the same system of direct pri- 
maries?”’ and if Oregon wishes to try ‘‘the extreme of direct 
legislation,” ‘why should not her sister States stand by and 
profit by her experience? Looking at the matter from this 
point of view, The Post begins to doubt whether or not ‘‘the field 
apportioned to the House of Governors be much more limited 
in extent than was supposed’’; and, in referring to the so-called 
“outside topics” introduced into the conference, it cites the 
proposal of Governor Hunt, of Arizona, to abolish legislatures 
and conduct: State administrations through a Governor and 
his Cabinet, and the proposal of Governor Hodges, of Kansas, 
for commission ‘government of States as tending ‘‘to make of 
the conference a body for the discussion of the theories of 
government.” . 

Instead of attempting to cover ‘‘a wide range of big subjects,” 
thinks the New York Press, more might be accomplished ‘‘if 
emphasis were thrown upon one topic considered thoroughly,” 





but, adds The Press, unquestioning in its conviction of the value 
of the annual conference— 


‘Whatever is done by way of formal action or discussion, 
those congresses of Governors have become a notable institu- 
tion in furtherance of intelligent treatment by the different 
States of the many problems which are common to them all.” 


Confident also is the tone of the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
which says that altho ‘‘the ideal of the inventors of ‘the third 
house’ is far from realization, yet it is not unattainable,” and 
the New York Globe, praising the Governors’ Conference as 
‘an opportunity to exchange ideas and suggest reforms based on 
practical experience,” calls attention to the fact that ‘{‘these 
conferences . . . have always been productive of good in the 
past.”” Recalling that in the beginning there was talk of an 
authoritative organization of the House of Governors which 
should make it an essential part of the Government and that 
the idea ended in talk, the New York Tribune notes with satis- 
faction that while the meetings have continued to be “purely 
voluntary and unauthoritative” they have not “‘ declined in inter- 
est or lacked profit.” 

Quite the opposite is the opinion of the New Orleans Times 
Democrat, which, as a failure, ranks the ‘‘ House of Governors” 
with the Commerce Court, and says of the present conference: 


‘‘Far less attention has been paid to it than was paid to the 
earlier conferences—probably for the reason that the high hopes 
of practical results, awakened when President Roosevelt broached 
the plan, have been disappointed. It had been expected that 
the assembled Governors would find ways and means for closer 
cooperation, for securing uniformity of laws, ete. After several 
years’ trial of the plan its expected good results are rather 
conspicuously absent.’ 


Another New Orleans paper, The Picayune, finds that ‘‘it is 
not easy to see that anything useful or important can come 
from these meetings,’ but it hopes the Governors ‘‘will have a 
good time,” while the New York Times says that, instead of a 
House of Governors, we should have ‘‘a House of Delegates, 
made up yearly of experts” specially charged to consider in- 
terstate measures covering some special field. Then there is. 
the Providence Journal, which, speaking of ‘‘an institution 
fading away for lack of an objective,” describes the House’ of 
Governors as ‘‘ proceeding aimlessly, but in the general direction 
of the setting sun.” 
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A GREAT BANK ACCUSED 


ge HE GRAVE CHARGE that the largest bank in the 
country is carrying on a campaign of ‘‘misrepresenta- 
tion’? about the Currency Bill that is “intended to 
discredit the Administration”’ and ‘‘has the effect of poisoning 
the public mind and misleading public opinion” puts in concrete 
form the feeling that seems to exist between the bankers and the 
Democratic leaders in Washington. These are the words of 
Senator Robert L. Owen, Chairman of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, and the bank he names is the National 
City Bank of New York City. Many recall that this is the 
second time the Democratic leaders have assailed this and other 
large banks that are suspected of being in a ‘‘money trust.” 
Not long ago the Secretary of the Treasury declared his belief 
that New York bankers were purposely depressing the price 
of Government bonds to arouse hostility among the country 
banks against the pending legislation. The reply of Frank A. 
Vanderlip, President of ‘the National City Bank, to Senator 
Owen’s charge denies that. his bank is ‘‘leading a movement 
against the Currency Bill,” altho he admits having criticized 
it and declares he intends to criticize it further in accordance 
with his best judgment. The statements of Senator Owen were 
exprest as follows in a letter to James Simpson, vice-president 
of Marshall, Field & Co., of Chicago: 


“The propaganda now being carried on, led by the National 
City Bank of New York, which has circularized the country 
against the bill, is obviously intended to discredit the Adminis- 
tration and to make it appear that the bankers have not been 
consulted and that the committee is not well informed. This 
misrepresentation has the effect of poisoning the public mind 
and misleading public opinion....... 

“The business men of the country need have no fear that their 
Representatives and Senators in Congress will act unadvisedly. 
The representatives of the big banks of the country have been 
given the most abundant opportunity to be heard. And after 
they had their Chicago meeting and presented anew their old 
contentions and requested further hearings, this opportunity 
was immediately afforded by telegraph and the — set 
for 2 o’clock Tuesday, September 2.” 


Taking up the cudgels for the bankers, the Chicago Inter 
Ocean (Rep.) reminds Senator Owen that the invitation to come 
to Washington was n.t extended to the bankers until they had 
‘held a national convention in Chicago and unanimously ap- 
proved amendments to the bill which they declared were in- 
dispensable,’”’ and the Inter Ocean adds: 


“Asa matter of fact, the most active circularizer that has been 
generally heard of is a Wisconsin ‘country’ banker who obtained 
a practically unanimous vote of the banks of that State against 
the bill as it now stands. The educational campaign for cur- 
rency reform has been carried on from Chicago by the National 
Citizens’ League, an organization of merchants and manufactur- 
ers chiefly, to which anybody can belong, and on whose governing 
committee there is one solitary banker, and he not a national 
banker. And the active leaders of the recent Chicago con- 
vention were not bankers from the neighborhood of ‘ Wall Street,’ 
but from the West and South.” 


Mr. Vanderlip, who is described by the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. 
Dem.) as “president of the largest national bank in the United 
States, an institution known to represent in the financial world 
the men and interests that are now most powerful in controlling 
credits and most concerned in having the new system workable,” 
is reported as saying in defense: 


‘*I and other officers of this bank have endeavored to make 
an intelligent criticism of the pending Currency Bill, and we 
intend to keep on criticizing it as long as we feel that it does not 
adequately meet the needs of the banks and the-business inter- 
ests of the country. I am not opposed to currency legislation. 
I have preached it for years. 

‘It is foolish to attribute criticism of the bill by the National 
City or any other bank to selfish motives. There is just as much 
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patriotism in banking offices as in the halls of Congress. Of 
course, if you believe we are all actuated by selfish motives, that 
is too bad. But it isn’t true. 

“‘We are not leading in any movement to kill the Currency 
Bill, but I consider any move for the purpose of bettering 
legislation a wise and patriotic thing. It is all moonshine about 
a propaganda to defeat the bill. I want to see financial legisla- 
tion effected. This bill has some correct principles, but it must 
be changed according to the lines suggested at Chicago.” 


Hereupon The Eagle is moved to say that while believing 
Senator Owen and Mr. Vanderlip both to be patriotic Americans, 
‘‘anxious to have such legislation as is best for all America,” 
yet it doubts whether ‘‘the temper displayed by each of them” 
is calculated to bring about that result, and it explains that: 


‘‘Senator Owen should have avoided charging ‘misrepresenta- 
tion.’ He knows well enough that the degree and extent to 
which bankers have been taken into counsel is a matter of public 
knowledge on which misrepresentation would be silly; and that 
the general information on banking subjects of the Senate and 
House committees is not a concrete issue, but.a matter of opinion 
on which any man is free to think as he pleases. On the other 
hand, Mr. Vanderlip is peculiarly unfortunate when he permits 


himself to be goaded into saying that the pending bill ‘must 


be changed according to the lines suggested at Chicago.’” 


While granting that Senator Owen’s charge ‘“‘draws a red 
herring across the trail,” the New York Evening Sun (Ind.) 
ventures that ‘“‘in all likelihood his action will not divert the 
attention of the thinking part of the banking and business com- 
munity from the shortcomings in the bill,” but the New York 
World (Dem.) affects no surprize at the Owen charge, which, 
it says, reveals the National City Bank “in no new attitude.” 
It has been for so long ‘‘a directing partner of the Government in 
financial affairs,” The World goes on to say, that it ‘“‘can not well 
know how to act differently now,” but times are changed and— 


‘It has been forced out of the State Department and dis- 
lodged from the Treasury Department. The old ways of getting 
back are hopelessly blocked. But if it can rewrite the Adminis- 
tration’s Bank and Currency Bill into the Aldrich Bill, a new 
way of getting back will be opened which can not so easily be 
closed.” 


Another indication of the way the bankers are regarded by the 
men who have charge of the Currency Bill is shown by the 
remarks of Chairman Glass, of the House Banking Committee, 
on September 10, when he said in part: 


“The whole fight of the great bankers is to drive us from 
our firm resolve to break down the artificial connection between 
the banking business of this country and the stock speculative 
operations at the money centers. The avowed purpose of this 
bill is to cure this evil. They do not want existing arrange- 
ments disturbed: they desire to perpetuate a fictitious, un- 
scientific system, sanctioned by law, but’ condemned by expe- 
rience and bitterly offensive to the American. people—a system 
which everybody knows encourages and promotes the worst 
description of stock-gambling.” 


‘A Republican member of the same committee, however, 
while speaking favorably of the bill, pointed out that it must be 
made acceptable to the bankers or it may fail through their 
refusal to cooperate. Said Mr. Hayes (Rep., Cal.): 


“But the most perfect banking and currency system in the 
world is useless if you can not put it into operation. The system 
created by this bill, or by any bill, can not be put into operation 
in this country, unless a large majority, of. national banks, at 
least, go into it. On its face it appears to be compulsory upon 
all national banks, but, of course, in the last analysis this is not 
so. The time has gone by when the Government can confiscate 
a man’s property or compel him to employ his capital and talents 
in any business that he does not think for his interest to engage 
in, even if he is a banker. Gentlemen are very much mistaken 
if they think that many men will engage in the banking business 
for the compensation of 5 per cent. on their capital. Good, 
absolutely safe bonds can be had that will yield 5 per cent., and 
all the holder need do is to cut off his coupons at the proper time 
and present them for collection. To get 5 per cent. on his capital, 
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THE NEW ‘DOLLAR DIPLOMACY.” 


—Porter in Truth (Boston). 








THE MOTH AND THE FLAME. -- 
—-Handy in the Duluth News-Tribune. __ 


HUERTA’S TEMPTATIONS. 


@ man need not devote all his best energies to the banking busi- 
ness, sweat blood whenever there is financial or industrial dis- 
turbance in the country, and be the worst hated and most 
‘cussed’ man in the community. . . . The failure of any large 
proportion of the national banks to go into the new system 
would weaken the proposed reserve banks to such an extent 
as to make them ineffective, and whether such banks reorgan- 
ized under State laws or went into liquidation, they would in 
either case retire their circulation, thus producing an arbitrary 
and sudden contraction of the currency which might prove to be 
disastrous. It is of the first importance, therefore, that the bill 
be made sufficiently liberal to induce the banks generally to 
come under its provisions. I fear the gentlemen of the ma- 
jority have not given sufficient weight in ‘oe the bill to 
this consideration.” 





THE BYE-ELECTION IN MAINE 


EPUBLICANS seem to be the most interested observers 
R of the election in James G. Blajne’s old Congressional 
* District, the Third Maine. The Republican candidate, 
John A. Peters, received 15,106 votes, to 14,553 for William R. 
Pattangall, his Democratic, and 6,487 for Edward M. Lawrence, 
his Progressive opponent. The official Democratic view of 
these facts, says the New York Herald (Ind.), may be well 
exprest by Congressman Adamson’s (Ga.) remark: ‘‘The Dutch 
have taken Holland. What of it?” But to Republican editors 
all over the country, and especially in New England, the result 
is immensely gratifying. Many of them expected to see the 
Democratic candidate elected, as did Congressman Gardner, 
who left hisown primary campaign in Massachusetts to go down 
to Maine and work for Mr. Peters. ‘‘Who would have supposed,” 


_ asks the Washington Herald (Ind.), “‘that in a district where 


only 7,000 Republican votes were cast last fall, and which gave 
Wilson a plurality, there would be; in the brief period of ten 
months, such a reversal of political opinion?” ‘‘The Progressive 
vote showed a falling off of about 50 per cent. from what Colonel 
Roosevelt received in November,’’ notes the New York Times 
in a Portland dispatch, while, on the other hand, ‘the Peters 


: vote was 108 per cent. greater than the Taft vote, while the 


Pattangall and Wilson vote showed very little variation.” 
And this came about despite the efforts of two Cabinet members 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives on behalf of 
the Democratic candidate and the aid of speakers of national 
reputation for the Progressive nominee. Hence the jubilant 
note in the Republican press and the optimistic interpretations 


of last. week’s election as foreshadowing the break-up of the 
Progressive party, the return of the Roosevelt followers to the 
«Republican fold, and a popular reaction against the Democratic 
‘‘free-trade’’ tariff policy, all of which will bring about the 
speedy return of the Grand Old Party to its former high estate. 
We quote a typical Republican editorial utterance from the 
Boston Advertiser: 


“This was the first test of the Democratic party strength 
since the Underwood tariff measure was introduced in the House. 
That the Maine vote should come just as the bill was expected 
to pass the Senate will be taken as a heavy blow to the Demo- 
cratic Administration and its tariff policy. The party counted 
strongly on yesterday’s contest to back it up at Washington. It 
wanted to point to that contest and say that the American people, 
so far as the Third Congressional District of Maine could speak 
for them, had repudiated the protective tariff policy. It fought 
the fight on those lines. The result can not be called a victory 
for the Democratic party. The vote of yesterday shows clearly 
that there has been no such repudiation, so far as this district can 
speak. The message of Maine’s Third District rings through 
the country. 

‘“The Progressive vote crumpled to nothing, because the voters 
who left the Republican party last fall to go careering and 
shouting after Theodore Roosevelt stopt this time to think, and 
recognized the peril of giving ratification to a tariff policy that 
they, in common with all Republicans, believe to be economically 
unsound and practically destructive to the prosperity that has 
been this country’s, and in which Maine has shared brilliantly. 
They found themselves facing a great national issue at a most 
critical time. The Progressive candidate, Mr. Lawrence, could 
not lead them into the fields where they romped last Novem- 
ber. They united with the party of their other years, and 
faced the Democratic party forcefully and effectively. They 
recognized the issue and they placed their votes where they 
would count.” 


The Advertiser is unwilling to say ‘Show much this indicates 
of the fate of the Progressive party in. other States,’ but’ some 
of its contemporaries are more confident. The ‘“‘passing of 
the Progressive party’’ is clearly seen by the Republican ‘Albany 
Journal, Philadelphia Press and Inquirer, Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle, Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph, and Baltimore 
American. And independent dailies like the New York Times, 
Sun, and Evening Post, Philadelphia Public Ledger, and Boston 
Herald are inclined to take the same view. As the Detroit 
Free Press puts it: 


‘The Maine result, the Michigan elections of April last, the 
enrolment everywhere this year, all point plainly to the vanish- 
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ing of the new party. It is following the way of its forerunners, 
the Greenback, the Populist, and other independent move- 
ments that for a time were impressive, but that one and all 
frayed out and disappeared....... 
“It is only natural that proof of the decline of the latest in- 
dependent movement in our politics should henceforth increase 
the speed of its disappearance. Nothing succeeds in politics 
like success, and nothing fails like failure. Let a party get the 
name of a weakling and men fall away from it rapidly. The 
election figures of Michigan and Maine are the hardest shock 
that has been given 
Mr. Roosevelt’s organi- 





September 20, 1913 


DEATH OF MAYOR GAYNOR 


66 HAVE ‘BEEN MAYOR.” These words of Mayor 
I Gaynor’s, uttered only a few days before his death 

at sea on September 10, might well be taken to sum 

up the editorial characterizations of the man and his adminis- 
tration in the New York papers. Political opponents were not 
a whit behind the most zealous advocates of the Mayor’s re- 
election in paying trib- 





zation.” 


On the other hand, the 
Democratic and Pro- 
gressive papers, while 
letting the Republicans 
do the lion’s share of the 
talking, do not seem 
to be particularly cast 
down. “{‘To what a 
pass have things come,” 
comments the Chicago 
Post (Prog.), “‘when the 
Republican party boasts 
itself upon carrying a 
Congressional district in 
Maine.” The Philadel- 
phia Record (Dem.) de- 
clines ‘‘to see any cer- 
tain sign of the receding 
of the Democratic tidal 
wave” in the election 
of a Republican to suc- 
ceed a Republican by a 
plurality of 500 in a 
total vote of 36,000. 
When the Democratic 
vote in the James G. 
Blaine district remains 
at a standstill, ‘‘no 
popular reaction against 
the Administration can 
be read in theoutcome,”’ 
observes the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

As to the Progressives, 
the Springfield Republi- 
can (Ind.) takes direct is- 
sue with its Republican 
contemporaries, saying: 
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“I was not a bit afraid to die if that was God's will of me. I said to myself, just 
as well now as a few years from now. No one who contemplates the immensity of 
Almighty God and of his universe and his works, and realizes what an atom he is 
in it all, can fear to die in this flesh, yea, even tho it were true that he were to 
be dissolved forever into the infinity of matter and mind from which he came.” 


ute to his courage, his 


executive ability. Nor 
was the occasion simply 
one for recounting the 
achievements of an ad- 
ministration now ended, 
for mourning the loss 
of a strong, original, 
and picturesque person- 
ality. For Mayor Gay- 
nor died on the deck of 
the Baltic just one week 
after he had accepted 
an independent nomina- 
tion for reelection on the 
. steps of the City Hall, 
. and had begun a series 
of characteristically bit- 
ter -attacks upon’ the 
political °. organization 
which had not seen fit 
to honor him with a 
second nomination. The 
~ Gaynor candidacy was 
clearly an anti-Tam- 
many cause. Now the 
political: experts in the 
great city are wonder- 
ing, will the Gaynor fol- 
lowers flock to Mitchel, 
or to McCall, or to some 
new candidate who will 
suit them better? <A 
nomination which the 
leaders of the Gaynor 
movement offered to 
Mr. McAneny was. at 
once rejected by him. 
There are now, as 








“Possibly the fact 

that the Progressive strength did not fade entirely away is the 
most significant aspect of the election. There was nothing of 
the Roosevelt personality involved; yet more than 6,000 voters 
supported the Progressive candidate. Should so large a per- 
centage of the Progressive strength remain intact as a separate 
political force in the Congressional elections of next year, the 
Republicans could not possibly regain control of the lower 
branch of Congress.” 


The same thought occurs to the New York Globe (Ind.), 
which does not find ‘‘much comfort to the divided party in 
the figures or any suggestion of a happy reunion.” The Pro- 
gressive New York Evening Mail and Boston Journal, however, 
concede that the result in Maine was ‘“‘a distinct triumph 
for the Republican party.’’ The victory was due, explains 
the Boston paper, ‘“‘upon the one hand to the liberal expendi- 
ture of money by a powerful machine, and upon the other to 
the lack of money for either a eomplete organization or for 
proper publicity.” 


; Chairman Hapgood of 
the Fusion Committee points out, ‘only. two .tickéts left in 
the field—one a straight Tammany ticket and one a straight anti- 
Tammany ticket.’”’ As many of the late Mayor’s active sup- 
porters ‘‘as are honest in their opposition to Tammany will,” 


declares the New York Tribune (Rep.), ‘‘promptly declare their , 
intention of supporting Mr. Mitchel, for he is now the only hope 


of keeping the Mayoralty out of the boss’s hands.” So, too, 


argues The World (Dem.), and The Globe (Ind.) ‘holds that for . 


these ‘‘Gaynor independents” “to vote for McCall’ or to be 
inactive against him would insult the Mayor’s memory in’ a glar- 
ing way.” The Press (Prog.), which, with Gaynor in the running, 


‘‘was emphatically for him and emphatically against Mitchel,” . 


is apparently convinced by the argument, and says: 


‘Yesterday has passed; another condition presents itself 
to-day. It is Mitchel or Tammany, and between these two 
The Press is for Mitchel.” 


So it appears to the Jersey City Journal (Ind.), just perons 4 
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the Hudson, that Mayor Gaynor’s death “‘should have the 
effect of making Mitchel’s election certain by attracting to him 
the entire opposition to Tammany.” Yet the New York 
Herald (Ind.) recalls that much of Gaynor’s backing in his 
campaign for reelection came from’ conservative business men 
who ‘‘were out of sympathy with the radical views of John 
Purroy Mitchel and feared to place him in the Mayor’s office, 
while at the same time they could not come out openly and 
advocate the election of the Tammany Hall ticket.” According 
to The Herald the Fusion leaders themselves.do not expect to get 
the bulk of this support, and The Sun (Ind. ), which was Sup: 
porting Gaynor, asserts that the “‘very first concern” of the 
good citizen ‘“‘is to save New York from the immeasurable 
disaster of the socialistic or serhisocialistic experiments por- 
tended by the continued presence of Mr.’ John’ Burroy Mitchel 
at the head of the Hapgood tieket. 9} e503 

Irrespective of. their opinions as to the wisdom. or euwhidgin. 


. of his official acts, and whether they were attracted or not by 


the strongly individual personality of-Mayor Gaynor, editors 
and men of prominence throughout the country and in all walks 
of life regret the passing of “a: great. public: character.” The 
salient points which imprest themselves upon those who knew:: 
the man are thus happily sketched by the New York Sun: 


“There have been reformers dry as summer dust and austere 
as an old rural slate gravestone. There ‘Have been popular 
idols who were nothing but sanctity: and sawdust; there -have 
been orators and writers who were hothing but words and:style, 
personally hollow as drums.. Mayer Gaynor had plenty of 
faults; he was irritable—there was plenty of physical excuse for 
it in his last days—he sometimes wenti too far and fast both on 
and off the bench; he fought without gloves; his humor and 
lenperemnsat did not always tempt him to be charitable to his 

oppenents, who, to be sure, were seldom charitable to him; he 
liked to swat; he was more than ‘a good hater,’ he was:a‘pitiless.. 
scorner of many; he turned not the other eheek but the other 
fist to those who assailed him; he was hot-tempered, like many 
generous and placable natures; he saw’his enemies in hell's own 
black, his friends in rose colors; he was inipatient sometimes; he 
seemed a little fickle politically sometimes; far enough from a 
saint and right dewn near the passions, prejudices, hatreds, 
affections, the sympathies, and the laughter of common men. 

“He had a constituency, a public which took in most of these 
United States. He brought ‘that halting slave’ Epictetus 
‘down to the people,’ as Zarathustra would say. His letters, 
pithy, at times bitter, humorous, ironical, saturated in the 
strong juices of his character, enriched with long serious study. 
and experience, ranging without effort from the sq-called heights 
or depths of scholarship to the more difficult and dangerous art 
of saying the right thing to a child: there is one monument of 
his engaging and unusual mind. He had more than a little 
of Dr.. Franklin in him, the shrewd, kindly, philosophie, life- 
studying and life-en, njoying, tolerant pagan Franklin; and he 
had enough of that ‘unequaled instinct for ;the jugular vein’ 
which Rufus Choate attributed to John Quincy Adams.” 


As Chief Magistrate of our greatest city, “in a long line of 
commonplace and slate-colored mayors of New York,” to use 
the New York World’s phrase, William J. Gaynor “towers a 
giant among pygmies. In almost every respect, says The Globe, 
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“the Government of New York has been improved during the 
period that Mayor Gaynor has been at the City Hall.” A 
Socialist daily, the New York Call, has ‘no doubt that Gaynor 
was the most effective and intelligent chief executive this city 
has had in years.’ More specific approval comes from The 
Evening Post, which opposed his reelection: 


“No politician, or group of politicians, dictated his policy; 
and he was afraid neither of labor organizations nor of news- 
papers. His masterful dealing with the garbage-men’ s strike 
was a signal proof of the former; and, tho his sweeping denuncia- 
tions of newspapers in general often overshot the mark, the pre- 
dominant feature in them: was:a scathing contempt for yellow 
journalism. . . . He set his face firmly against the Tammany 
idea of éity government, stood stanchly by the merit system in 
subordinate offices, and from the first stamped upon the city’s 


affairs as a whole the mark‘of a business administration.” 


Bev this ‘Vine his crities lightly pass over whatever errors of 


-temper and judgment: they-may have noted, and which in their 
-; opinion clouded ‘the substantial work for progress and. good 


government which he acéomplished.” , 

The last scene is considered worthy of his eventful history. 
Of his early life little is‘knéwn. As the press sketches tell us, 
he was born. in Whitestown, New York, in 1851, and was .ad- 
mitted to the bar im Brooklyn in 1875. His suecessful and dra- 
matic fights upon political corruption in the persons of McKane 
and McLaughlin brought him his first fame and elevation to the 
State Supreme Court bench in 1893. His success as a judge 
and increasing popularity ‘brought offers of nominations for 
higher judicial office, for» Mayor, for Governor. All were re- 
fused. In 1909 he accepted independent and Tammany nomi- 
nations for the Mayoralty of New York. He was elected. In 
office he remained, as most newspapers admit, independent of 
Tammany, but without ntagonizing it. The attempt to 
assassinate’ him in 1910, witch: left him. permanently weakened 
in body, brotight. ‘Messages of sympathy and expressions of 
approval of his work’from all parties! in city and nation. The 
polite disclosures brought about by District Attorney Whitman 

:‘shook the grip of Gaynor upon the popular regard,” says The 
Seeing Post. Yet his prestige revived, it adds. But the 
Fusionists would not consider him as their candidate, and the 
powers that reign in Tammany councils also rejected him. 
Then came bitter attacks upon Murphy from the City Hall, a 
popular non-partizan. nomjnation—‘‘under the shovel,” the 
emblem of subway digging—and a departure for England to 
gain strength for the campaign. The last scene of all is the 
sudden death on the Baltic. And in the closing days of his 
public career, as in the first, it is Gaynor, the foe of the: boss. 
In his last message to the people of New York, he was eonfi- 
dent that they would not throw the government of the city “into 
the control of a vulgar gang of grafters all of one stripe.” And 
a friend is told in confidence in the quiet of the stateroom that— 
‘I will tell the whole damnable story. I propose to strip the 
Tammany gang hare. . . . I will show the people just what 
Murphy and Tammany means.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Ir's about time fer Governor Colquitt to live up to the last half of his 
name:-+Charleston News and Courier. 

‘Mr. Tarr may be president of the American Bar Association all 
he pleases. Newark News. 


_ Mr. McApoo has announced buttermilk as his favorite drink. The 
split in the Cabinet, so long waited for, has arrived.—Milvaukee Sentinel. 


Ir you have bought any veal lately you will appreciate the reckless 
generosity of the old man toward the prodigal son.—Chicago News. 


VIGILANT government officers have seized a consignment of spurious 
grape juice that arrived in Washington. The great connoisseur must be 
protected,~-New York Telegraph. 

Wirn Thaw and Jereme both placed in jail by the impartial Canadian 
authorities, the weak hope arises that Sulzer and Murphy will be per- 
suaded to carry their fight across the. Dominion border.—Chicago News. 


Ir Mr. Carnegie is so rampant for peace, why doesn’t he offer fe naneion 
Huerta?—Birmingham Age Herald. ~ 


New YorK, you may have noticed, was not represented at the Confer- 
ence of Governors.—St. Louis Republic. 

ONE great trouble about the politics of New York City is that most 
of the reformers commute.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


WITH the employment of policewomen, inspectors will now watch 
the side doors of the department stores.—Wall Street Journal. 


Tue President of Cuba is suing a man for slander who said he was 
like Roosevelt. What the Colonel is going to do about it is hot an- 
nounced.—Philadelphia Press. 


THE billion dollars Americans have invested in Mexico can't get away, 
and the Mexicans are not at all inclined to furnish it with 
—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 











not a single European journal, as far as we have seen. 

Dr. Dillon, a specialist in Eastern affairs, speaks of it 
with horror and contempt: The great mistake appears to be 
_that the Powers have sanctioned a division of territory without 
regard. to racial differences, and various peoples: are jumbled up 
together as if cats and canaries were put into one cage. That 
the end can only be confusion and bloodshed is the universal 
opinion of all sections of the press. Even the St. Petersburg 
journals join in the hue and cry ee 


7: TREATY of Bucharest receives the approval of 


A PEACE THAT IS NO PEACE 





life of a nation bound by ties of blood and language, ‘there will 
begin everywhere an internal struggle resembling Austrian or, 
if you wish, Russian political life. . . . Nothing good can be 
prophesied for this group of nations which have despoiled each 
other.” 


_ Nor does the Russkiya Vyedomosti, the leading Liberal organ 
of Moscow, think that the treaty ends the troubles of the Powers: 


“The conclusion of peace does not-mean that the Balkan 
affairs have been settled. On the contrary, there are a good 
many questions which will yet 





against Sir Edward Grey and 
the ‘‘puppets”’ he set up at the. 
Bucharest Conference. Russia 
is credited by. Dr. Dillon with 
having the balance in her own 
hands, but Mr. Sasonov, the 
Russian Minister, has made no 
move either toward driving the 
Turks out of Adrianople, or 
doing justice to Bulgaria, who, 
tho victor over the Turks, is 
admittedly in a worse position 
than before the war. The rich 
territory Bulgaria loses to Rou- 
mania is considered more valuable 
than the barren mountain region 
gained from Turkey. Already 
clamors are being raised in favor 
of revising the treaty, and the 
Russian press are united in de- 
manding such revision. We are 








long occupy the attention of 
~- European diplomacy. The ques- 
‘. tion of the southern boundaries 
of Albania and her future govern- 
‘mental organization remains un- 
solved. The,fate of the Aigean 
Islands is not decided, because 
Italy evidently wants to retain 
forever if not all, at least some, 
of the islands occupied by her 
during the war with Turkey. 
The Turks are still in Adria- 
nople, and the Powers are vainly 


them out. And, lastly, the very 
decisions of the Bucharest Con- 
ference, at. least that part of 
them which concerns ‘the cession 
of Kavala to the Greeks, ‘will be 
subject to revision: by te Pow- 
ers. Thus there still remains 
much work for diplomacy in the 
Balkans, and the difficulty of 
solving all those questions is 
complicated because of the dis- 
cord among the Powers and be- 








told that the treaty will fall to 
pieces of itself unless its pro- 
visions be changed on principles 
of common sense and justice. 
. Hence we find Mr. Menshikov writing in the Novoye Vremya 
(St. Petersburg) in the following strain: 


“The Treaty of Bucharest, in which the territorial principle, 
and not the ethnographical, has once more triumphed, is a 
manifestly absurd composition, which contains . . . the ele- 
ments of rapid dissolution. Judge for yourself: Servia, according 
to the treaty, gets 1,200,000 new subjects, of which there are a 
small number of Serbs, half being Bulgars and half Albanians; 
Greece gets about 200,000 Bulgars, and Roumania almost as 
many Bulgars, too. Little Montenegro, whose strength has 
until now been in unity, will get about 200,000 Albanians. 
‘ Bulgaria herself will gather into her bosom several thousand such 
tarantulas and scorpions as Greeks, Turks, and Armenians. 
The diplomats have once more revealed a lack of understanding 
of the national principle and the psychology which generates 
discord. The diplomats had before them geographical maps and 
tables of population, and they cut territory with inhabitants like 
stuffed-pie, disregarding popular wishes and interests. For this 
rude disregard of nature . . . the Balkan Peninsula will again 
be punished by God, and not only with short fratricidal wars, 
but also with internal ills which aliens bring into every country. 
After a criminal war, having concluded a not altogether honest 
peace, the Balkan nations are pledged to new crimes: the aliens, 
of course, will dream of secession, and the native population of 
their assimilation, that is, there will begin the same historical 
process which has brought Turkey to her downfall. Each.of 
the Balkan States wanted to play the réle of a little Turkey, 
and has seized as many aliens as it could. Each acted like 
ancient Troy, which dragged within her walls the wooden 
horse of the Greeks. Instead of the peaceful and harmonious 


THE NEW LALKAN MAP. 
‘*Gently! Don’t crowd, or else there'll be ructions again.” 


*. cause diplomacy has not yet had 
time to orient itself in the changed 
conditions in the Near East. 
The majority of the Powers do 
not manifest in this case an 

inclination to intervene in the Balkan affairs; the sessions of the 

London Conference are proceeding with extreme’ “slowness and 

threaten to continue endlessly. Just as slowly are proceeding 

the negotiations regarding the measures to be taken against 

Turkey, and there are no grounds for the hope that the revision 

of the Kavala question will be conducted with greater energy. 

None of the Powers wants to take the initiative in a more active 

step, and it is probable that the questions of Adrianople, the 

Aigean Islands, and Kavala formally will remain unsolved; that, 

while not giving their official sanction to the existing state of 

affairs, the Powers, nevertheless, can not do anything to —_ 
it in one way or another.” 


The Ryetch (St. Petersburg) remarks in the same bitter spicit: 


—Ulk (Berlin). 


‘The Bucharest Treaty will remain a sad document, no matter 
how the question of Kavala will be solved. The Roumanian 
brokerage has helped to put a tombstone over an entire country 
and a whole nation—over Macedonia and the Macedonians. 
Instead of liberators, it will be necessary to speak of oppressors. 

. But the body of Macedonia ‘is nat a dead body, it is-a live 
one. This is well known to the Turks and to Europe. To 
deliver it into Greek and Servian hands does not mean to decide 
its fate. It only means to change the aim and direction of the 
struggle for Macedonian independence.” i 


In the Golos Moskvy (Moscow), the transfer of Kavala ‘a busy 
seaport, from Bulgaria, who claimed it as one of the spoils of 
war, to Greece, is spoken of as ‘‘ an extremely imprudent act,”’ for 
“Greek Kavala will always be a dangerous menace to: “Peace. " 
—Translations made for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE HAGUE IN 
ENDING WAR 


NEERS AT THE FUTILITY of The Hague peace confer- 
S ences are plentiful as the delegates end their twentieth ses- 
sion in Mr. Carnegie’s magnificent. Peace Palace, amid the 
echo of the Balkan and Tripolitan conflicts. The fact that'a 
great European war was averted in circumstances that once 
would have started a general slaughter is hardly mentioned. The 
most influential papers of France, Germany, and England ‘refer 
to the gathering in a lofty tone, as if its doings were of no serious 
importance, except in an incidental way. The essays, the 
theories, the resolutions, are generally spoken of either as 
futilities or, at least, at the present.time, Utopian impracticabili- 
ties. They are futile because they are impracticable, and im- 
practicable because they take no account of human nature and 
the political and economic rivalries of the nations they are 
intended to influence and reform. Yet, admit some, the tend- 
ency of such congresses may ultimately conduce to the educa- 
tion of the world in the way of peace. This result is, however, 
as far off as ever, declares the London Morning Post, and the 
method of arbitration which was intended to do away with 
international bloodshed and settle international disputes has 
proved a failure. Thus we read: 


‘‘Arbitration could never have solved the problems in the 
Near East. How could any Court have judged between the 
Allies and Turkey in a way that would have been acceptable 
to both, or between Bulgaria and her rivals? No nation worthy 
of the name will allow what it regards as vital rights and in- 
terests to be disposed of by the verdict of the most impartial 
tribunal. Even the United States, which claims to lead the 
world elong the path of arbitration, is unwilling to submit the 
Panama Canal dispute to The Hague, and would certainly 
never allow such a Court to settle the question of Oriental 
immigration.” ’ 


A tone of somewhat severe, even bitter, ridicule and de- 


preciation marks the comments of the London Times, which 
observes: 


‘“‘The proceedings of the twentieth International Peace Con- 
gress illustrate once more the old truism that the advocates of a 
cause are often its worst enemies. The thousand or so delegates 
who have assembled at The Hague claim to represent and to be 
working for a movement that, more perhaps than any other 

















PEACE IN THE BALKANS. 


PEacE—‘ Oh dear, Oh dear! The beach is horribly painful 
this year.” —Pall Mall Gazette (London). 


movement of the times, aims at a complete readjustment of the 
moral: values of, mankind and, a radical change in the political 
arrangements and instincts of nations and governments. Itisa 


movement, therefore, that. can only, make any headway against 
- the. well-nigh .immeasurable obstacles in its path by taking 


frankly into account the world as it is and human nature as we 
know it to be. But this is precisely what its supporters at The 
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Hague decline to do. Their method ‘of overcoming difficulties 
is to ignore them, and their notion of recommending their prop- 
aganda to the judgment of the average man is to evolve from 
some inner consciousness a series of perfect schemes for regula- 
ting a world inhabited by perfect beings. - The average nian re- 
mains profoundly unimprest by all such futilities: It does not 


sak 











KISMET. 
How Ferdinand neatly hooked the Crescent. 
—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


in the least interest him to hear that a German professor has 
elaborated a treaty of fifty-five articles for limiting naval and 
military expenditure. He could do as much himself, and 
do it more briefly, with half a sheet of notepaper and the neces- 
sary lack of any sense of humor.” 


The same opinion prevails with other London papers, as The 
Daily Chronicle and The Daily Mail, which latter speaks of this 
‘vain talk about peace,” but approves the Congress because it 
witnesses to the growing desire of the nations for the abolition 
of war, altho such a Congress has no legislative authority and no 
true representative power to enforce peace legislation. Diplomacy 
in the various chancelleries rather than debates in a peace palace 
have done everything that has been done so far to sheathe the 
sword and still the bugle, in the opinion of these papers—a view 
which is also found in the German press. To quote the Frank- 
furter Zeitung: 


“It might be said that in view of the fact that the Adrianople 
question has not yet been decided and that a collision between 
the United States and Mexico seems to be impending, the time 
is scarcely to be considered auspicious for the calling of such a 
Congress, and both the German and foreign press are filled with 
utterances making light of the ‘peace enthusiasts’ at The Hague 
and their ‘Utopian aims.’ Editors point .to the irony -which 
lies in the contrast between these peace orations of The Hague 
and the Balkan horrors.” 


Yet this writer allows that since the Italian invasion of Africa 
and the Conferences of London and Bucharest, the ‘‘ peace idea”’ 
has made considerable progress. All the Powers have ex- 
perienced a dread of war, and no one is anxious nowadays to 
rave about ‘‘military glory.” Further: 


‘*It would be too much to say that we are indebted to the direct 
propaganda of the pacifists for the present maintenance of peace 
in Western Europe. In a sense this may be true. But one 
thing is certain. The protracted diplomatic discussions of the 
present year have shown us that the sword remains more fast 
in its sheath than ever and people no longer regard war as a 
“cleansing tempest,’ but as a great calamity that must be avoid- 
ed at any cost. The popular sentiment against armaments 
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so generally prevailing is the first faint intimation that an in- 
ternational conscience is wakening up through the efforts of 
these friends of peace. To give more life to this international 
conscience is the aim of all friends of peace, and this is the work 
of the delegates to The Hague.” 


But the Socialist organs of European opinion simply deride the 
Hague Congress and express the opinion that Socialistic inter- 
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A “SORT OF PEACE’’ PALACE. 


MapDAME—‘‘A very pretty idea, darlings, and really quite 
charming—to look at.”’ —Pall Mall Gazette (London). 


nationalism, and the doing away of frontiers and governments, 
can alone bring in the age of peace under the domination of the 
organization styled the International. This opinion has been 
frequently dwelt upon in Vorwdrts (Berlin), and the Intran- 
sigeant (Paris) speaks of the ‘“‘great popular movement,” which 
shall ‘‘weld together all the peoples on this plane and realize 
the advantageous union of universal labor, high and low,” 
adding: 

“‘Tt-is on us Socialists that this work is incumbent, and on no 
others. We are the sole agents who are preparing in every coun- 
try the ranks of the peace army which sooner or later shall set to 
rights all causes of division, of conflict, and of hatrec, and which 
even ‘now, in spite of its relative weakness, maintain3, from time 
to time, some check upon the murderous eaprices of the ruling 
classes and of those who prey upon the nations.” 


Perhaps the weightiest and most influential of all the Paris 
dailies is the Journal des Débats, which speaks of the pacifists 
in the following impartial and magisterial tone: 


“Doubtless such demonstrations as those at The Hague can 
not be destitute of good effects, if it is only by asserting the 
principles of right and justice. They also serve to lay impar- 
tially before the public certain verities such as those expounded by 
Professor Quidde, of Munich, who acknowledged that Germany 
was responsible for the recent increase of armaments among 
European nations. But let the pacifists beware of quitting this 
domain of sentimental demonstration and launching out into 
the domain of instant practical realization. From the moment 
they begin to demand measures that warrant and guarantee 
peace, even a police of the peace which could not possibly be 
created except by the gradual education of the majority of 
mankind, they at once betray the crudity of their Utopian dreams. 
Of course, the spectacle of their candid naiveté is in harmony 
with the temper of a country whose characteristic it is in accept- 
ing fine theories to mistake them for possibilities. The newest 
heaven-sent remedies against war which pacificism proposes to 
this Europe of Balkan imbroglios can not as yet be considered 
substitutes for the expedients handed down to us by the ancient 
wisdom of the nations.” 


“The great Hague joke” is the term applied by the London 
Standard to the inauguration of the Palace of Peace and the 
discussion of the delegates. It remarks: 


‘““Mr. Andrew Carnegie does not, we imagine, add to his many 
meritorious qualities the ‘saving grace of humor.’ We can not 
therefore suppose that his gift to The Hague, a ‘Palace of 
Peace,’ is an elaborate and expensive jest. The project has been 
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conceived and we presume carried out in all sincerity; the 
munificent donor of this edifice does no doubt really imagine that 
the gift is seasonable and appropriate. ... But it was not the 
Hague Court that resolved the Morocco crisis of 1911, when three 
Great Powers drifted very close to a quarrel. What could the 
Hague tribunal do on this occasion? What has it done to keep 
the Balkan nations from flying at each other’s throats? One 
must really ask whether it is worth while for our own Government, 
or for any other Government, to take part in a repetition of the 
foolish farce of a conference upon peace among nations all 
armed to the eyes for war? We must face the fact that while 
every nation sincerely desires to keep the peace as long as possible, 
all of them are convinced that they have no guaranty against 
aggression but their own ability to defend themselves; and that 
no peace conferences or whole volumes of international acts 
and declarations will give them any other.’ 





ENGLAND'S PANAMA “BLUNDER” 


HAT A BLUNDER, or worse, has been made by 
England in refusing to join the Panama Fair is the 
opinion of the most eminent exhibition experts and 
authorities of the Kingdom. The columns of the London 
Times and other leading organs have been flooded with letters 
on this subject, and arguments have been marshaled, hopes 
held out, and participation advocated principally on two grounds 
—sentimental and economic. ‘Blood is thicker than water,” 
and while strangers and foreigners are to gather at a celebration 
of a great engineering feat accomplished to draw closer the 
market centers of the world, why shall an Anglo-Saxon and 
kindred race refuse to share in the festival which Uncle Sam 
appoints in honor of his sons and friends, especially when it is 
an occasion of seeing and being seen as a manufacturer of world 
products? Perhaps W. H. C. Hoover, in a letter in The Times, 
has given one of the clearest statements of these two arguments. 
He is an authority deeply versed in international trade, and 
speaks as follows: 


“The action of the Government, based on the belief that 
there is no adequate return to be had from a participation in the 
Panama Pacific Exposition, would appear to rest on some lack of 
imagination, both from a sentimental and an economic point of 
view. 

‘From the sentimental side the Exposition represents an 
appropriate national celebration at the completion of the Canal. 
The Canal is conceded to be the greatest engineering triumph 
of the race, and one pregnant with wide economic results to the 











“STILL LEADING!” : 
—Pall Mall Gazette (London). 


English people, and, despite any squabble over tolls, is sentimen- 
tally a matter in which the English people should teke much 
pride. The Exposition represents the greatest of efforts by the 
Pacific Coast people, and upon it an expenditure is being in- 
curred greater than that of any other American exposition. 
“As to the economic value to the British trader of being 
properly represented in this Exposition, while the British trade 
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with the Pacific slope has not been hitherto-particularly large, 
it must be patent that this has been due to inaccessibility, now 
remedied by the Canal. Several factors should be borne in 
mind regarding the economic situation of this territory. The 
Pacific slope is a highly productive region isolated from the rest 
of North America by 1,500 miles of desert and mountains. Its 
products are in mass raw material, particularly cereals, fruit, 
timber, and oil. The region, owing to the lack of adequate 
coal and iron deposits, is not, nor ever likely to become, a manu- 
facturing center. The cost of goods transported across this 
1,500 to 2,000 miles from east- 
ern American manufacturing 
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straight and plain, it has been given us by our own self-governing 
Dominions of Canada and of Australia. They are going to take 
part officially in the Exhibition. They are going to do so, first, 
as an act of courtesy and friendship to a great English-speaking 
democracy, and, next, as a sound business investment. ‘They, 
whose territories are washed by the Pacific, have a deeper and a 
truer insight than some of our officials at home into the future of 
the vast new markets which the Exhibition will help to open. 
They know what the trade of the Pacific Coast may become, 
and they will not let slip this unique opportunity of getting their 





centers is greater than from 





Europe by sea via the Canal. 
This region will seek. sea-borne 
markets for its raw material, 
and these will be paid for by 
the import by sea-borne manu- 
factured goods.” 


While Mr. Hoover dwells 
upon the advantages European, 
and especially English, traders 
will have on the Pacific shores 
over the land-borne trade of the 
Eastern States, The Times par- 
ticularly emphasizes the senti- 
mental side of the question and 
scores the Asquith Government 
for ignoring it. Thus we read: 





‘We have already exprest our 
conviction that the Government 
are extremely ill-advised in re- 
fusing to take part in the Panama 
Exhibition. The decision of the 
German Government not to be 
represented on that occasion—a 
decision which German commer- 
cial organs condemn—does not 
at all affect our judgment. We 
wish, for all manner of reasons, 
that the Exhibition may be the 
striking success which its pro- 
moters will strive with all their 
might to make it. We believe 


that they will make it such a ———£ , , 
THE NEW PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE, 
Whose influence is regarded by the press of Europe as rather problematical. 


success, even if the two chief 
manufacturing and commercial 
Powers of the Old World do 
not. officially participate in it. 
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. What would please us best is that 


they should appear there side by side, and in friendly rivalry 
submit the best ‘that their brains can devise and their hands 
can fashion to the judgment of the vast jury who will assemble 
at San Francisco. | 

“We do not yet despair of seeing that wish fulfilled. The 
decisions of governments on such matters are not as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. It is always annoying to be obliged 
to acknowledge a mistake, but we credit our rulers with states- 
manship enough not to persevere in a blunder, when they under- 


stand that a blunder has been made. The contention that- 


because Germany has followed our example we can not recon- 
sider it will not bear examination. Does any Englishman 
seriously consider that our relations to the United States are 
the same as those of any other.Power? Of course they are not. 
We are never tired of saying that they are not,-or of welcoming 
American assurances that they are not. They never can be the 
same. Race and history, institutions and language forbid that 
they should’ be.. We have had many differences and a few 
quarrels with the Americans. We may not impossibly have 
more. But in our hearts we have felt, and they have felt, that 
these have been family squabbles, and that to repeat once more 
the words of an illustrious American, which no time can stale 
and no iteration can hackney, ‘blood is thicker than water.’”’ 


England’s own autonomous Dominions are setting her an 
example which it would be suicidal not to follow, adds this 
great organ: 


‘If we need example, on a matter where our course is so 


share in it. We could wish that on such an occasion the world 
should see the mother country and the daughter States working 
hand in hand for the commercial renown of the Empire.” 


The London Daily Chronicle thinks that even if the British 
manufacturers hold back and complain that the conditions 
imposed by the Exhibition authorities are ‘‘ unduly restrictive,” 
there are reasons why ‘‘the time is opportune”’ for England to 
respond to the American invitation. ‘‘The Government should 
act independently of manufacturers or other exhibitors,” and 
provide exhibits from its own resources. To quote further: 


‘‘There are strong reasons why we should be represented at 
San Francisco. The western part of America, also, should offer a 
growing field for our traders. It appears to us, too, to be im- 
portant that it should be remembered that all Latin America 
will be represented, and that will draw to the Exhibition traders 
from South America, before whose eyes it would be well to bring 
British products. But apart from such considerations there is 
that of emphasizing the friendship between England and America 
especially in the year of the celebration of a century of peace. 
Again, the Dominions will be represented, and it will, in that 
case, appear invidious if this country is absent. If Canada 
thinks it worth while to spend half a million dollars and Aus- 
tralia a sum approaching that, surely there is reason for Britain 
to be there. But any sum in reason that we spend will be well 
spent in exchange for what will undoubtedly result—increased 
good will and friendship.” 
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THE BRITISH ATHLETIC SLUMP 


NGLAND'’S athletes take third place among the nations 
E of the world, as shown by the results of the so-styled 
Olympic games. From the victory of Coroebus in the 
foot-race at the first Olympic festival the Greeks dated the 
beginning of their chronology, as Christendom does from the 
birth of Christ, so important was this victory considered. 
And now England is roused because she has no Coroebus to 
win the crown for her, and the London Times publishes an appeal 
signed by such patriotic men of eminence in war and states- 
manship as Lord Grey, Lord Harris, Lord Roberts, Lord Roths- 
child, Lord Strathcona, and the Duke of Westminster, demand- 
ing that the people of England raise £100,000—half a million 
dollars—to train and provide for a band of men fit to represent 
the country’s athletic power in the Olympic games at Berlin 
in 1916. How England, to quote the Duke of Westminster, 
has lost ‘‘her ancient supremacy as the mother of sport’’ is shown 
by the following table of successes in athletic games, which the 
Duke characterizes as ‘‘a tale of national disaster’ for England: 


MLS si vc hcany bod ewonscle America 
ID 2s bins, 0 nha ss pb Sse ptm Wee America (Jack Soutar) 
NE ch is Gan ss'niin oo si0 o's America (holders cf the Cup) 
Lawn-Tennis (Singles)......... New Zealand (A. F. Wilding): 
Lawn-Tennis (Davis Cup)...... America 
NN Sooo care 'k ns bb om hie biminie os OS America (Jay Gould) 
SE ios l G5 cea eiaesesee France and America 
SPM: sao 0'v bvoie cce'y oreo 0we'e WS Australia 
SN S56 ico 5k os a's 2 SG ae America and Australia 
= Rugby Football............... S. Africa and New Zealand 
EMMI b aicie 6.6 0/6 es d'bis.0-e's eae Canada 
I iss ais os ook bw avs ee England 
Trotting Horse................ America 
Running Horse ............... America 
Horse-Jumping................ France and Russia 
NN. GaP ie che shane cide France 
Shooting (King’s Prize)........ Canada 
SNA ERR gre eee nae meet Sweden 
Athletics CEO IA) coin koe es coo America and S. Africa 
TE aaa ree tere America 
4 CR OD so iisc vce cue’ America 
<¥4 (880 yds.) ........... America 
neg Hurdles (120 yds.)..... America 
” High Jump........... America 
” Pole Jump........... America 
Putting the Weight............ America 
Throwing the Hammer......... America 


Two important protests have been raised against this appeal. 
One is from Frederic Harrison, who says England ought to enter 
no names in the Berlin events of 1916. The whole affair, to 
this writer’s mind, ‘‘stinks of gate money’ and “professional 
pot-hunting.”” The head master of Sherborne, one of the great 
public schools of England, says that ‘‘these pseudo-Olympic 
games are rot,” and ‘‘the newspaper advertisement of them and 
the £100,000 fund for buying victories positively degrading.” 
This distinguished scholar and administrator, who declares that 
men in his position are being constantly lectured by the press 
for encouraging excessive athletics, thus gives his idea of ‘‘sport”’: 


“Have these semiprofessional modern athletic games and 
contests anything to do with the prestige in sport of which we 
have been so proud? Surely our distinction lay in this—that 
Englishmen in their leisure devoted themselves con amore to 
field sports of all kinds, and in doing so developed certain quali- 
ties of pluck, resource, self-control, good-fellowship, and what 
not, and went about the world as—with all their faults—con- 
spicuously healthy-bodied and healthy-minded men. But what 
has this to do with these Olympic games or with cup ties, or 
even with county cricket? . . . It is ridiculous, as Punch has found 
no difficulty in illustrating, to pretend that heavily financed 
efforts to win more events than Germany or America are going 
to foster sport throughout the population. Every one knows 
that a very few carefully selected and trained athletes will 
‘recover our prestige’ or not (as the case may be) whether the 
ordinary British boy or man plays games or not. The only 
question is, how long the ordinary British boy and man will 
think it worth while to pay. The prestige which we lost at 
Stockholm is after all—indirectly, I grant you, but none the less 
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really—a question of money; and when it has gone for good. 
along with our Old Masters, to the land of the almighty dollar, 
perhaps we shall begin to value again, and recover, our. prestige 
as a ‘nation of sportsmen.’”’ 


It is charged by ‘‘An Old Rugby Forward,” writing in the 
London Standard, that England goes down only before ‘‘the 
spurious amateurism of the foreign competitor.” Englishmen, 
he says, know what is going on and are disgusted by the knowl- 
edge that ‘‘immense sums are now being spent to buy men and to 
turn them into professional record-breakers.” This is why, he 
avers, ‘‘there is no response from the great public to the appeal 
for £100,000, which leads people to think that it is proposed to 
adopt American methods.” 

On the professional amateur’s method the Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle grows cynically sarcastic and remarks: 


“It will be quite worth spending £100,000 to train teams of 
professionals and send them to Berlin. It will, at any rate, be 
just as good fun as backing horses in obscure alleyways. And it 
will permit the genuine amateur to proceed on his way in peace. 
He will go on playing cricket and football, running with the 
harriers, or having an occasional round with the gloves, happily 
indifferent to the wiles of the highly salaried ‘coach,’ and ap- 
preciating, tho not envying, the exploits of those who are being 
paid to do these things, and, being paid, naturally do them much 
better than he can hope to do them. But even tho we spent 
£100,000 and still remained out of the running at Berlin, we 
should not have any reason to shed tears.” 


Any success at Berlin, also argues the London Daily News, 
would not really revive the ‘‘national prestige” of English sport, 
for only a few highly trained and expensive specialists would 
be put to the front and this would not imply the creation of ‘‘a 
system of universal physical education.”’ Therefore: 


‘It is really more sportsmanlike to do our best in such events, 
and, where inevitable, accept defeat, than to try and purchase 
with a great price an altogether unrepresentative victory. The 
lavish expenditure of the United States on its selected athletes 
has no doubt resulted in their securing a comnaerente number of 
trophies.” 


The appeal for funds is, however, supported by The Times, 
in whose editorial columns we are told that because money is 
spent on athletics it does not necessarily result in turning the 
amateur into a professional. Witness the boat-race at Oxford, 
which is ‘‘one of the more costly forms of amateur sport, and yet 
is more free than any from the taint of professionalism.” The 
Times wishes England to cut a figure in the games of 1916, and 
therefore backs the appeal and encourages English athletics 
to enter at Berlin. This paper admits that some incidents of 
foul play disgraced former Olympic games, but complacently 
adds: 


‘‘We protested strongly at the time against some of the in- 
cidents which disgraced the games of 1908. But since then, 
tho the games at Stockholm were not altogether clear of re- 
proach, a distinct advance has been made. We venture to be- 
lieve that, owing to the greater length of its traditions, the 
British conception of sportsmanship has had a certain domina- 
ting influence in forming international opinion in this matter. 
If that is so, it may be reckoned as a really valuable result of 
the Olympic games, and even as an argument for their con- 
tinued existence. But in any case continue they must. Great 
Britain can not at this stage, as Mr. Harrison wishes, retire from 
the contest. Not to go to Berlin would be an insult to our 
German friends and prospective hosts, as well as to the other 
nations engaged, which would be far more harmful than the 
possibility of international complications, which the games have 
sometimes threatened to produce in the past. The country, 
as we have said more than once, is committed to the contest. 
That is why we support the appeal, which Lord Grey and his 
fellow signatories have put before us, as a national duty. Not 
because we should look like sulky children who will not play in a 
game in which they have been beaten, but because we are in 
honor bound to send to Berlin the best team that we can get 
together, we commend the fund to the generosity and eisai 
spirit of our readers.” 
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NOTHER WRECK on an Eastern road already too well 
known for this sort of thing revives interest in the 
problem of automatic train-stops. In this latest ac- 

cident the engineer says there was not time to stop his train 
after he saw the signal set against him. He also says he had 
been doing two men’s work in the 
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tions which can not be anticipated by advance information. 
A: [visual] cab. signal constantly taking his attention from 
the outside observation is not only useless, but a positive 
detriment. The engineman is not an automaton, and the 
installation of anything tending to lessen his feeling of re- 
sponsibility -would be most unwise, to put it mildly....... 
“Not over 9 per cent. of the 





days preceding the wreck. It is 


big accidents which attract so 





clear that the danger-signal did ROT 1 ba 


not stop the train, at any rate, and 
instances of this kind have been so 
numerous that for years inventors 
have been trying to devise some 
practical method of doing away 
altogether with dependence on the 
engineer’s mental equipment in 
emergencies, and of making it 
possible for the signal-man actu- 
ally to stop a train, instead of 
simply directing it to stop. The 
outcome has been the invention 
of many so-called ‘automatic 
stops,” some of which work well 
under. certain conditions. The 
fact that a prize of $10,000, offered 
by the very road on which this last 
accident occurred, for a successful 
device of this type, is still una- 
warded, may serve as an index 
to the difficulties encountered in 
adapting automatic stops to mis- 
cellaneous railway service. An 
exposition of these difficulties, 
with a somewhat pessimistic con- 
clusion, has been contributed to 
The Signal Engineer (New York), 
by A. H. Rudd, signal - engineer 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
We quote portions of an abridg- 
ment made for The Railway Age 
Gazette (New York): 





“Automatic stops are not a 
‘cure-all’ for the dangerous fea- 
tures of railroad operation. They 
will not prevent derailments due 
to failures in rolling stock, track, 
or bridges, or to excessive speed, 
washouts, or landslides. . . They 
may prevent collisions and excess- 
ive speed over short crossovers. 
While some automatic-stop sys- 
tems have indicators in the en- 








THE “BANJO” SIGNAL, 


Now being discarded by the New Haven road. Other roads 
are said to be using them, however, without accidents. 


much attention might be pre- 
vented by automatic stops, but 
if the signal system were complete 
and efficiency tests were regu- 
larly and adequately carried on, 
55 per cent. of these accidents 
would be eliminated without the 
use of automatic stops. In fact, 
taking the Pennsylvania Railroad 
record as a criterion, the figures 
would be nearer 60 per cent., it 
being acknowledged that 35 per 
cent. are not preventable by any 
signal system. And it should be 
remembered that a stop will not 
prevent an accident caused by a 
train, after properly stopping or 
being automatically stopt, speed- 
ing up and passing the next signal 
at too great speed. 

‘An automatic stop can not be 
located at the distant signal or 
between the distant and the home, 
for, if an engineman has obeyed 
the distant signal and is approach- 
ing the home prepared to stop, he 
is doing his duty and should not 
be interfered with. It must, 
therefore, be located at the home 
signal, but must be so located 
that, if a train passes it at highest 
speed, it may be stopt before it 
has reached the danger - point, 
preferably with a service appli- 
cation. The automatic stop 
therefore must be located at a 
stop-signal at least 4,000 feet 
from another stop-signal placed 
at the danger-point.” 





Where the signal is to be ‘‘stop 
and proceed,” as is often the 
case, means must be provided to 
enable eriginemen to release the 
stop after a train has stopt ac- 
cording to rule. This device 
must be inaccessible until the 
train has stopt, as, otherwise, it 
might be used wrongfully. This 
inaccessibility will impose delay 
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gine-cabs, none gives indications 
for diverging routes. Should the apparatus fail, the engineman 
would .be without any signal system until repairs were made, 
probably at the end of his run, unless the‘engine were immedi- 
ately side-tracked as disabled and another substituted. 

“It follows, therefore, that, for safe operation, none of our 
present safeguards may be abandoned. We can not save in the 
maintenance of track or structures, reduce our policing, nor relax 
our vigilance in any degree. Our men must still be keyed up to 
watch their track and signals. We can effect no saving in cash or 
brains. The automatic stop must, if installed, be used solely as 
an adjunct to our present systems. The engine-runner should 
be constantly alert and should watch his track for obstruc- 


at each ‘‘stop and proceed”’ sig- 
nal which would be particularly onerous in congested dis- 
tricts; in many cases would require additional tracks to 
handle passenger-traffic promptly. Mr. Rudd goes on: 


‘* Automatic stops are impracticable in large terminals and at 
busy junctions and crossings. While they might be used in con- 
gested districts approaching such points, the cost of additional 
tracks and signals must be added to the cost of installing the 
apparatus on the ground and equipping all locomotives. . .. 
Money available could be-more advantageously expended on 
visual signals and other safeguards which are still needed and 
which would prevent more accidents than would automatic stops. 
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It is, of course, impracticable to equip each car with a stopping 
device—detached cars would not be affected by its operation. 
Apparatus must be so arranged that the leading engine on enter- 
ing the block will not apply the brakes on the second engine of 
a double header or on a pusher engine; and so that switching 
movements will not be affected by it....... 

“Stops using electric contacting devices are not reliable, 
altho they may have satisfactorily met certain demonstrative 
tests, and no stop having contacting devices of any kind is de- 
sirable. There remain a few other types which may be but are 
not yet fully developed to meet steam road conditions. .. . 
It may be said that some of the automatic stops have been tested 
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A GOOD DAY FOR WIRELESS. 
Weather-map for March 13th, the day on which Professor Tay- 
lor was in communication with a larger number of distant stations 
than any other. The black dots denote cloudiness. 


with perfect success during winter months. But the exact con- 
ditions that will throw the whole system out of operation may 
not oceur in several winters. The difficulty in keeping trains 
moving during winter storms is great enough without having 
them stopt by wholesale failures of an automatic device. 

“The installations in our tunnels at New York, on the Man- 
hattan Subway, etec., are successful, but simply because the 
exceptional conditions existing at these particular locations make 
the problem an easy one. 

**An automatic stop located at the proper point for fast trains 
would require slow trains to stop at an unnecessary distance 
from the danger-point. Unnecessary stops of heavy freight- 
trains, or stops far short of the points where stops are really 
necessary, have a serious effect on the operation of a busy road. 
It takes time to start such trains and get them up to speed. The 
problem with which many railroad men are struggling is to 
keep the slow freight-trains moving rather than to get them 


‘“The sum and substance of the matter is that automatic-stop 
devices must meet the test of approval by the judgment of prac- 
tical railroad men, based on years of experience with actual 
railroad conditions and with appliances employing similar mech- 
anism. ... . For the present any funds available should be 
devoted to the expansion and perfection of our existing block 
and interlocking systems, which must be provided in any event 
and which will eliminate the great majority of collisions; and 
then, if it is conclusively shown that improved discipline and 
pride on the part of locomotive engineers in their honorable 
profession such that they will, of their own accord, cooperate 
with the managements in their efforts to eliminate careless or 
incompetent men and make greater efforts to perform their 
duties more perfectly, all fail to produce the desired results, the 
general use of a speed controller should be required to check 
against the single kind of human failure, which is its only 
function.” 





COOPERATION OF ANTS—Instances of the apparent co- 
operation of ants in the removal of relatively large objects are 
sent us by Rev. Dr. J. O. Thompson, of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
from whose letter we have space for only an extract. It will be 
remembered that a recent student of the subject absolutely 
denies such cooperation. Writes Dr. Thompson: 

“One day recently, in a business meeting at the church which 


I attend, my attention was called to the rapid motion of a dead 
cockroach on the floor. It was steady and quite rapid, and 
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absolutely without hesitation or change of direction. The motive 
power was a number, I estimated a hundred, small ants, no one 
or five of whom could have so much as moved the burden, 
which was, as I judged, a good deal heavier than the whole 
crowd of insects which were moving it. Occasionally a fly gets 
into my house. . . . I have a fly-killer at hand and as soon as 
one appears I kill—‘swat’ is the word in common use here—him. 
The body falls on the floor and in a few minutes it begins to 
move, and always steadily and undeviatingly in the same direc- 
tion. I assume that is in the direction of the ants’ nest. The 
motive power is a dozen or two or more very diminutive ants. 
Now if in these instances ants do not cooperate, how does it 
happen that there is never any halt or change of direction in the 
movement, and that if I kill half a dozen flies in an afternoon 
they all move in exactly the same direction?”’ 





CLOUDS HELPING WIRELESS 


UNSHINE is bad for wireless, the operators tell us. The 
S “‘reach”’ of their instruments is much longer by night than 
by day—sometimes several times as long. The accepted 
explanation is that the electric waves are absorbed in sunny 
weather, the absorption being favored by the ‘‘ionization,” or 
atomic disintegration of the upper atmosphere by the ultra- 
violet rays of sunlight. Not only is night favorable for wireless, 
but Prof. A. H. Taylor, of the University of North Dakota, goes 
further than this, and believes he has proved that cloudy weather, 
by interfering with this sunlight effect, is distinctly favorable to 
wireless transmission. He has noted the occasions when it was 
unusually easy to converse with far-distant stations, and on each 
of these the weather-map showed great areas of cloudiness 
between the stations or in their vicinity. Professor Taylor, 
in an article contributed to The Electrical World (New York, 
August 30), remarks that if the ionization due to sunlight is 
unfavorable for wireless, then ‘‘it might reasonably be expected 
that on a night following a day which has been sunny over a long 
stretch of country between any two stations the transmissivity 
would be low, while if cloudy conditions prevail over the same 
area the transmissivity would be high.” And ‘‘on the other 
hand, it may be argued that the ionization occurs in regions 
above the clouds, and that no connection between transmissivity 
and cloudiness should be expected.’’ This is an interesting and 
important point for investigation, and, as he notes, there are 
few stations in this country more favorably situated for the 
investigation of the problem of absorption over land areas than 
the radioelectric station of the University of North Dakota, 
situated, as it is, in Grand Forks, just 1,200 miles from each coast, 
and within easy reach of the lake district. 

After describing the plant at his University and citing in 
detail a number of conspicuous instances where cloudiness 
appears to have greatly improved wireless transmission, Pro- 
fessor Taylor goes on to say: 


“It would be possible to multiply greatly these instances of 
the connection between cloudiness and transmissivity, as I have 
made many random observations after sunny days of the early 
winter when signals from very few stations were heard, and 
more often none at all. So far, of some thirty observations I 
have found only two which do not clearly indicate that a general 
daytime cloudiness over a wide area is sure to be followed by an 
evening of high transmissivity. It still remains to be shown 
whether cloudiness at transmission station or at receiving 
station is more favorable, altho I am inclined to think that the 
transmissivity is better when the sunny area, if there is such, 
affects only the receiving station and its neighborhood. The 
transmissivity is even then not so good, of course, as itis when 
the cloudy area includes both the receiving and the sending 
stations. 

“If the connection between cloudiness and transmissivity be 
conceded, it will be apparent that the general atmospheric 
absorption does not occur in the regions above the clouds to 
anything like the same extent that it does in the regions of lower 
level, which is contrary to previous speculations on this point. 

‘It would also appear that far northern stations operating in 
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summer when the period of sunshine is of long duration should 
have a shorter range than in winter. It would be of interest to 
know if the operators of Alaskan and northern Canadian stations 
have any data bearing on this point.” 


The editor of The Electrical World, while not disputing Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s facts or denying their importance, is inclined to 
think that he has not hit upon the right explanation. Ioniza- 
tion by sunlight, he says, is almost certainly confined to high 
altitudes, and such conducting layers as exist below cloud-levels 
could hardly extend their influence over a region 1,500 miles 
wide. He has another suggestion: 


‘The réle of high-frequency currents in the earth’s crust is 
daily being more seriously considered in connection with the 
problems of radio-signaling. There is a strong probability that 
at great distances a very large portion of energy received by 
wireless is set up by free transverse earth-currents. It is known 
that transmission over water or damp ground is easier than over 
desert or other dry land. It, therefore, seems easily within the 
bounds of possibility that the observations of Professor Taylor 
might be further interpreted by considering that after a cloudy 
day the earth’s surface retains more of the moisture deposited 
nightly, and so permits the passage of radiated waves and their 
accompanying earth-currents with smaller conduction losses. 
1t is hoped that other investigators who have made studies of 
similar conditions may be prevailed upon to place their data 
before the radio-engineering public, through our correspondence 
columns or otherwise. Only by comparison of many observa- 
tions is there any hope of securing sound explanations of phe- 
nomena so complicated as those involved in radio-transmission.”’ 





MISUSED MATHEMATICS 


HAT A MISTAKE is being made by our schools in 

teaching mathematics as an end in itself, instead of as 

a mere tool, especially in the case of engineering students, 
is asserted by a correspondent of The American Machinist 
(New York, August 21) signing himself ‘‘ Entropy” and hailing 
from Worcester, Mass. Says this gentleman: 


‘A serious difficulty in most schools arises from the fact that 
mathematics is taught as an end rather than as a means, and by 
mathematicians rather than engineers. To a mathematician 
the solution of an intricate problem gives all the joy that a square 
meal does to an engineer. Fortunately there are few mathe- 
matical people who look on mathematics as an end, for the world 
has but a limited number of square meals to offer for that kind 
of work, commendable as it may be. To the vast majority the 
only excuse for mathematics is its use as a tool. 

“A well-stocked tool-chest and skill in the use of the tools in 
it is a very desirable thing for a workman to possess. Next to 
that is a tool-chest with a limited number of the most essential 
tools and great facility in their use for jobs which may vary 
slightly from those for which the tools were designed. There is 
very much of mathematics with which engineering graduates 
should be much more familiar and sure than they are, and there 
is much that is usually taught that seems like a great waste of 
effort. 

‘Take, for example, the theorems of Euclid; the larger part 
of them involved labored proofs of perfectly obvious things. 
Why prove that the opposite angles made by two intersecting 
lines are equal? Why prove that only one perpendicular can 
be erected at any point on a line? The only excuse for prov- 
ing these things is that they train the mind to think logically. 
All the geometry which an engineer uses with any degree of 
regularity covers only a very few pages of his handbooks. Why 
require more from engineering students? 

“T do not mean by this that I would take away from students 
the privilege of studying much more, but it has always seemed 
to me that a technical school should require very near perfection 
of attainment in some things and a reading knowledge of many 
more. Take calculus, for example: very few men have any 
chance to use it at all. Of these few an infinitesimal per- 
centage use it enough to keep it fresh in their minds. I occa- 
sionally, very occasionally, want to use it. Between whiles I 
forget it, so I wrote out all that I could find any application for, 
including the common integrations. It takes fifteen typewritten 
pages and fourteen figures. I did this nearly ten years ago, 
and this includes all the additions during that time. I am glad 
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to have been through calculus. I am glad in the sense that one 
feels the power that comes from solving a difficult problem or 
climbing a mountain. It is probably about the same feeling 
that impels a hen to roost always on the highest perch. I would 
like to see a few such things printed in good black, type where 
they occur in a text-book on calculus and then see the professor 

















Courtesy of ** The Electrical World. 
THE ROLLER-SKATE IN INDUSTRY. 
The deliberate stock-room boy receives a new acceleration. 











give his pledge to the class to base his examination on those few 
things with a 90 per cent. standard for a passing-mark. Would 
not his students be in a position of still greater power by his so 
doing?”’ 





A NEW USE FOR ROLLER-SKATES—Roller-skates may be 
profitably used to enable employees to traverse the distances 
of large warehouses with greater speed, thus giving the injunction 
to “‘get your skates on” a new force and potentiality. The 
Electrical World (New York, August 30) cites an actual instance: 


‘*Employees in the storerooms of central stations where the 
distances traversed are relatively large might find their work 
facilitated by the aid of roller-skates, a novel departure which is 


- actually in use with considerable success by the Union Street 


Railway Company, of New Bedford, Mass. This company’s 
storeroom attendants are fitted with skates to accelerate their 
movements, and they thus save considerable time in getting 
at stock. When one of the men receives a request for material 
at the delivery window he skates back to the section of the store- 
room containing the required article and promptly returns with 
it to the delivery window. The use of the skates does not hamper 
the storeroom employees in mounting ladders for the purpose of 
reaching elevated bins in which material may be stored, as 
experience has shown that they are able to mount ladders to 
reach such places without removing their skates.” 
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PIANO-PLAYERS AND PLAYER-PIANOS 


HERE SCIENCE touches commerce or industry, 
‘popular interest in it is apt to become intensified. 
_ When Prof. G. H. Bryan, in a paper on the vibrations 
of a piano-wire, read before the Physical Society of London last 
April, gave his opinion that mechanical piano-players could never 
exactly duplicate the touch of an expert pianist, he probably did 
not know. that'he was laying the foundation for a very pretty 
little quarrel. The manufacturers of mechanical players could 
never let: such an assertion as this go unchallenged, and:as:for 
human performers, they seem to have as many opinions as they 
have individualities. Printed correspondence on the subject has 
been accumulating rapidly, and Tue Dicest has on file more 
manuscript material than it can print, from all points of view. 
It will be remembered that the question at issue is chiefly this: 
Does the sound of a piano depend only on the velocity and mass 
of the hammer as it strikes the wire, or can something happen to 
affect the tone while the hammer remains in contact with the 
wire? If the former, there should be no reason why a machine 
could not do all that a human finger can; if the latter, the 
variations of pressure on the key during contact would be diffi- 
cult or impossible to achieve mechanically. So much interest 
has been manifested in this matter that some later opinions 
than those quoted already are ‘given herewith. In Nature 
(London, June 26), Dr. F. J. Allen, of Cambridge, England, 
writes: 


“Three variables appear to be possible in pianoforte touch, 
namely: 

**(1) The energy of the blow of the hammer. 

“*(2) The duration of contact of hammer with wire. 

““(3) The resonance of the woodwork. 

“Of these, (1) will be admitted by every one; (3) should be in 
abeyance as much as possible, since it is brought into evidence 
chiefly when the key is struck too hard—beyond the capacity of 
the wire for harmonic response. ...... 

**(2) Is assumed by many persons; but the possibility is 
doubted by others, because the player can not i:old the hammer 
in contact with the wire. The hammer, as mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Bryan, is disconnected from the key, so that at the time 
of striking the wire it is a projectile. 

‘*At some point in the mechanism, between the key and the 
hammer, is an arrangement called the ‘escapement,’ which dis- 
connects the key from the hammer when the player’s touch is so 
deep or firm as to cause the risk of blocking; but when his touch 
is shallow the escapement is scarcely brought into action. 

“In the upright pianos of fifty years ago the hammer was 
hinged on to a vertical rod called the ‘hopper’ or ‘sticker,’ 
which pulled it back with a variable force, the escapement being 
below, between the hopper and the key. With a shallow touch 
in such. an instrument it is just possible to avoid bringing the 
escapement into action, and thus not to hasten the return of the 
hammer,. but-the effect is decidedly difficult to produce; and the 
mechanism has become obsolete owing to its unsatisfactory 
working. 

“In modern uprights the hammer is more free. . . . In the 
grand piano the hammer is left as independent as possible, so as 
to ensure ‘rapid: ‘repetition. . . . Therefore in the horizontal 
piano. (and probably in ‘the ideal upright) the hammer at the 
moment of hitting the wire is an unencumbered projectile, and 
the variables (1) and (2) are not separable. 

“It should be remembered that staccato and legato effects are 
functions, not of:the hammer, but of the damper. - But, after all, 
the most important element in a good touch. is the player’s ability 
to strike the different notes in chord with’ different intensities. 
The artist ‘instinctively gives their relative: importance ‘to the 
various notes of'a chord as surely as to those,of a melody; and 
this is one of the features which distinguish him from the mere 
executant or the most'perfect-player-piano.” 


In a later issue (July 10), Prof. W. B. Morton, of Queen’s 
University, Belfast, Ireland, takes up the discussion: - 

“With regard to the much-disputed: point as to whether it is 
possible to vary the quality of the’ note independently of the 


loudness, this must, I think, still be regarded as an open question. 
Very positive affirmations are made by musicians on both sides. 
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From a physical point of view the suggestion made by Mr. 
Tobias Matthay in his work on touch seems to be the only 
possible way to explain the effect, if it exists, viz., that the quality 
can be spoiled by vibrations of the hammer-shaft at the instant 
of striking the string. In accordance with this, Mr. Matthay 
holds that the tone is good when the final velocity is given to the 
key gradually, and is bad when the same velocity is imparted 
by. a sudden blow. ... On the other side, recent German 
theorists, such as Breithaupt, Siteinhausen, and Ritschl, deny 
the effect altogether. The last-named<author. holds that good 
touch consists in the power to produce-fine gradations of intensity 
and in-complete mastery of legato and the use of the pedal.”’ 


Replying to some of his critics, Professor Bryan (July 17) will 
not abandon the idea that possibly something may happen, after 
all, in the extremely brief interval when hammer and string 
are together—something caused by the mperne of the finger 
that set the hammer flying. 

At any rate, Professor Bryan is still sure , that the mechanical 
player can not compete with one having a brain, altho he thinks 
that it may be greatly improved. He says: 


“T think it may be safely said that the mechanical  self- 
assertiveness of the instrument can be reduced to a small quantity 
of the second order, and can be further reduced by a method of 
successive approximation. So soon as dynamical considerations 
are introduced the possibility of accenting notes in-chords (i.e., 
proper chords, not the miserable arpeggios which are ‘so often 
substituted for them in recently cut music-rolls): becomes evident, 
and the production of variations of tone-quality by differences 
of touch. is probably much easier when effected this-way than 
when the keys are played by hand....... 

‘The absence of these capabilities constitutes the great defect 
of the commercial player. But the ordinary ‘practical man’ 
can not understand anything based on the principles of dynamics 
and physics; consequently he treats the pressure as if it were 
constant instead of a very‘variable function of the time, and the 
result is an instrument which is mechanical and little else, and 
can only be played with an unnecessary expenditure of energy. 

“‘I have heard a professional pianist perform a very delicate 
pianissimo passage in which the accented notes rang out clearly 
and brilliantly above the background without ‘being played any 
louder. It was simply a difference of tone-quality produced by 
a corresponding difference of touch. My dynamically controlled 
piano-player is quite capable of giving a very approximate 
reproduction of this effect, whereas I have heard an expert 
break-down hopelessly. over a similar passage at an exhibition 
recital of a commercial machine.” 


More recently, in the pages of the same paper (July 31), 
Spencer Pickering tells of some practical experiments that rather 
favor the commercial player. He says: 


‘‘Personally, I have always held, probably with the majority 
of people, that touch is dependent on such peculiarities, but the 
evidence seems to be decidedly against it. A note was struck 
one hundred times in succession so as to produce sound of as 
nearly as possible the same intensity; on half these occasions 
it was struck in a pressing, or caressing, manner; in the other 
eases it was struck sharply; the different kinds of blows were 
intermingled irregularly, and according to a list previously 
drawn up, and the damper was held up while the note was being 
struck. As each note was struck a verdict as to its quality was 
given by a person sitting out of view of the piano, and this 
verdict was compared with the character of the blow given. The 
observer, it should be mentioned, was not a trained musician, 
but was exceptionally appreciative of what is called touch. 

‘“‘Discarding all cases where the note had accidentally been 
more or less loud than the average, it was found that in 49 per 
cent. of the cases of- uniform loudness the effect on the auditor 
coincided with the character of the blow given, in 51 per cent. 
the reverse. In another series of 100 notes the values were 
51 and 49 respectively. _ It is evident, therefore, according to 
this, -that different quality of touch produces no difference in 
the quality of the sound produced.” 


A correspondent of THe Dicest, Mr. P. A. Cogswell, an 
engineer of New York City, writes to us as follows regarding 
his experience with mechanical piano-players, with which he has 
evidently been experimenting for some time: 


‘I found that in about one-third of the compositions in which 
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I was interested, I could get as good results as the average 
trained pianists; in another third, the results were not entirely 
satisfactory, but the effects produced were still worth while, 
since one could get a very fair insight into the structure and 
the musical essence of the compositions. Another third was 
‘impossible.’ In this class were a few of the nocturnes [of 
Chopin], the Berceuse, ete. By a careful study of tone-color 
and the mechanism of the piano-player, and, above all, the 
psychology of listening, I found that in many cases the player 
gave results superior to the average well-trained pianist, for 
with the player the tendency was always away from a certain 
sloppy sentimentality which pervades a great deal of piano- 
playing and is variously considered to be 
‘expression.’ The player, when skilfully 
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THE SEARCH FOR A CURE-ALL 


the dream of the ancient student of medicine. It has 

not yet been found, nor is it likely to be; yet there is at 

least one great medical authority who expects to discover it for 
one particular class of diseases—namely, those caused by 
bacterial infection. There is nothing illogical in the idea of a 
substance that is fatal to all bacterial organisms. Indeed, we 
know already of such substances, but unfortunately those with 
which we are familiar will kill the patient as 


‘ik PANACEA, or drug that will cure all diseases, was 





used, has sufficient flexibility to prevent 
‘woodenness’ and to give a dignified, yet 
thoroughly expressive, interpretation.” 





TO HUSH RAILROADS 
AT NIGHT 


4 \HE FACT THAT a Middle-Western 
railroad advertises that it is a ‘“‘noise- 
less route”’ and asserts that nocturnal 

employees are ‘‘sworn to silence,” moves an 

editorial writer in The Railway Age Gazette 

(New York, August 29) to commend this 

effort to cater to the public desire for sound 

and soundless sleep, and to suggest that ob- 
noxious sights and smells might be avoided 
on trains, as well as ear-torturing sounds. 

Says this paper: 

“Ttis good ... to set a high standard, 
and to let it be known to the public. The 
ideal haying been published in the news- 
papers, all hands will have a stronger in- 
centive to live up to it. And the high 
degree of noiselessness already attained on 
our best roads is only an added reason for 
making the requirements still more strict; 
passengers make so many all-night journeys 
with no disturbance whatever that. a single 








HE EXPECTS TO FIND A CURE-ALL. 


Prof. Paul Ehrlich is looking for a 
remedy that will be fatal to all dis- 
ease germs, but not to the patient. 


well. In an address before the recent Inter- 
national Congress of Medicine, in London, 
Prof. Paul Ehrlich, famous as the discoverer 
of salvarsan, announced his hope of obtain- 
ing what he calls a ‘‘complete radical cure”’ 
of all infective diseases. We quote from a 
report in The Hospital (London, August 16). 
Says this paper: 


‘“Many people associate Ehrlich simply 
with the much-talked-of salvarsan, his sen- 
sational discovery of three years ago; and, 
outside bacteriological circles, this is per- 
haps his chief title to fame. It is well to 
realize, however, that Ehrlich is a man of 
most exceptional genius, whose bold specu- 
lations and imaginative theories have been 
the outstanding features of bacteriological 
progress any time this last twelve or fourteen 
years. Backed by masses of facts, patiently 
accumulated and ably arranged, Ehrlich’s 
theories had won appreciation and accept- 
ance all over the world long before the con- 
ception of his therapia sterilisans magna 
[great sterilizing cure] was given to the world, 
or salvarsan (‘606’) invented and put upon 


the market. 
‘*In the general address, Professor Ehrlich 
dealt mainly with his theories. . . . He was 


at great pains to defend his ‘complete radical 
cure’ idea of dealing with infective diseases. 
What he aims at—and had at first hoped to 








occasional offense becomes a notable annoy- 
ance. . . . We would suggest that the train- 
men and switchmen are not the only offenders. Various other 
night noises frequently disturb and annoy the sleeping-car 


““Many passengers find it convenient to board trains at 11 
o’clock, or earlier; and in summer they thus lie by an open win- 
dow in the station for an hour, and may wish to sleep. Among 
the things which in such circumstances prevent sleep are the pop- 
valves of waiting locomotives, and the noisy trucks of the men 
loading express-matter, mail-bags, and baggage. The fact is, that 
in undertaking to make a big station quiet, even in the night, the 
railroad manager makes a big contract, and a good many different 
people have got to be ‘jacked up’ now and then. Not un- 
naturally, the switching crews in the freight-yard—who often 
bang the cars so that the noise penetrates the ears of passengers 
many rods distant—look upon the demands of the sleeping 
passengers as pretty stiff, and as based on refinements that 
workingmen can not sympathize with; nevertheless, passengers 
have acquired the habit of expecting quiet; in the great majority 
of cases it is easy to accommodate them, and therefore there is 
nothing to do but strive for perfection. And in abating nuisances 
the superintendent or train-master can do good work with sights 
and smells, as well as noises. Often a passenger in a berth has 
some little trouble in adjusting the curtains so as to avoid annoy- 
ance from a powerful electric light. Barrels of fish on a baggage- 
truck, under the car-window, sometimes make a passenger wish 
that he had gone by another road. If the waiting sleeper is set 
on a track out in the yard, to avoid the noises in the shed, 
offensive odors from adjoining buildings, swamps, or gutters 
sometimes intrude. 

“‘Live-stock trains are sometimes stopt alongside of passen- 
ger-trains needlessly. The officer who sets out to straighten 
all unpleasant things of this kind may be tempted to think that 
he is wasting his time on excessive refinement; but ‘trifles make 


perfection.’”’ 


accomplish with salvarsan—is to find some 
substance so inimical to the microorganisms 
and parasites of disease that a single injection of it shall kill every 
one of them existing in the patient. This could, as a matter of 
fact, probably be accomplished as things are; but only by such a 
dose of some powerful bactericide as would kill the patient too. 
Ehrlich’s ideal is to find a drug which will kill off the parasites, 
and yet do no harm to their host, the patient. ...... 

‘“‘This startling conception, nothing less than the cure of all 
infective diseases by one dose of one wonder-working drug, has 
not yet been attained, needless to say. But Ehrlich believes 
he will attain it, or at least that it is attainable; and his ac- 
complishments in the past have been so extraordinary that it 
would be unduly skeptical to deny altogether the possibility of his 
dream being realized. Salvarsan, it is now fairly well established, 
is efficacious against a good many infective diseases, tho it has 
not the immediate complete radical curative effect. which the 
German professor hoped it would have. Still, it is certainly 
the most potent drug in existence; and it behooves us to remem- 
ber that in it synthetic chemistry has achieved a triumph over 
organic materia medica which would have been deemed totally 
impossible a few years ago. Now synthetic chemistry is an 
infant science at present, whereas materia medica is not; so there 
is no telling what the future may bring about. Abstruse as 
Professor Ehrlich’s defense of his theories was, his audience 
thoroughly enjoyed his address, and he was given a great 
reception. 

‘Tt will not be surprizing if by the time of the next Interna- 
tional Congress in London, Ehrlich’s name has been promoted to 
the company of the immortals—Lister, Pasteur, and the rest. As 
a matter of interest we may note that the professor is nearly sixty; 
so that if he lives to see that Congress, and if it meets in London 
after a similar interval of time to that which elasped between 
this just concluded one and its predecessor, he will be well over 
ninety years of age. We wish him length of years to visit us 
again when that times comes. Prosit!”’ 
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“FAUST” AS 


T MAY BE a comfort and solace to fearsome souls who 
l are apprehensive of innovations in music to know that 
previous panics have been successfully survived. ‘‘Faust”’ 
seems staid and commonplace enough now, but the same fears 
invaded our fathers’ or grandfathers’ breasts when this ante- 
deluvian opera was a novelty 
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A NOVELTY 


ing. Nilsson was much the most attractive of all the Marguerites 
I have ever seen, yet she was altogether too sophisticated for the 
character and for the period, altho to-day I suppose she would 

be considered quite mild. 
‘Lucca was an absolute little devil in the part. She was also 
one of the Marguerites who wore black hair. As for Patti—I 
_ have a picture of Adelina as 





as now come with the strains of 
Strauss, Debussy, and Dukas. 
Whether we find it easy to 
believe or not, we have the 
word of Clara Louise Kellogg 
that fifty years ago Gounod’s 
masterpiece was ‘‘just as start- 
ling, just as strange, just as 
antagonistic to our established 
musical habit’’ as the innova- 
tions of to-day. And _ she 
ought to know, for she tells us 
in The Saturday Evening Post 
the story of the first production 
of ‘‘Faust” in America when 
she figured as the first Mar- 
guerite of the New World. 
And she gives us, too, a glimpse 
of the revolution that has 
taken place in the intelligent 
appreciation of music, as well 
as the intellectual curiosity con- 
cerning it: 


‘‘There was very little gen- 
eral enthusiasm before the pro- 
duction of ‘Faust.’ There 
were so few American musi- 
cians then that no one knew 
or cared about the music. 
Neither was the poem much 
read. The public went to the 
opera-houses to hear popular 
singers and familiar airs. They 
had not the slightest interest 
in a new opera from an artistic 
standpoint. 








CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG-STRAKOSCH 


About the age when she sang Marguerite in the first production of 
‘*Faust’’ in America, under the management of Max Maretzek. 


Marguerite in which she looks 
like Satan’s own daughter, a 
young and feminine Mephis- 
topheles to the life.” 


There was in those days 
nothing like the recent first- 
night rush to hear ‘‘Salomé’”’ 
or “‘Electra’’: 


‘On the first night of ‘Faust’ 
there was a good house, because 
frankly the public liked me. 
Nevertheless in spite of me the 
house was a little inanimate. 
The audience felt doubtful. It 
was one thing to warm up to 
an old and popular piece; but 
something untried was very 
different. The public had none 
of the present-day chivalry 
toward the first try-out of an 
opera. 

**Mazzoleni, of the cheese 
addiction, was Faust, and on 
that first night he had eaten 
even more than usual. In fact, 
he was still eating cheese when 
the curtain went up, and 
munched cheese at intervals all 
through the laboratory-scene. 
He was a big Italian with a 
voice as big as himself, and was 
in a measure one of Max Ma- 
retzek’s finds. Maretzek had 
taken an opera company to 
Havana when first the war 
slump came in operatic affairs, 
and had made with it a huge 
success and a wide reputation. 
Mazzoleni was one of the lead- 








“‘T had never been allowed 
to read Goethe’s poem until I began to study Marguerite. 
Then even my careful mother was obliged to admit that I 
should have to familiarize myself with the character before 
I interpreted it. It is doubtful, even so, whether I entered 
fully into the emotional and psychological grasp of the rdle. 
All that part of it was with me entirely mental. I could 
seize the complete mental possibilities of a character and 
work them out intelligently long before I had any emotional 
comprehension of them. As a case in point, when I sang Gilda 
I gave a perfectly logical presentation of the character; but I am 
very sure that I had not the least notion of what the latter part 
of ‘Rigoletto’ meant. Fear, grief, love, courage—these were 
emotions that I could accept and with which I could work; but 
I was still too immature to have much conception of the great 
sex complications that underlay the opera that I sang so peace- 
fully. And I dare say that one reason why I played Marguerite 
so well was because I was so ridiculously innocent myself. 

“Most of the Marguerites I have seen make her too sophisti- 
cated, too complicated. The moment they get off the beaten 
path they go to extremes, like Calvé and Farrar. It is very 
pleasant to be original and daring in a part, but anything original 
or daring in connection with Marguerite is a little like mixing 
red pepper with vanilla blanc-mange. Nilsson, even, was too— 
shall I say, knowing? It seems the only word that fits my mean- 


ing tenors of that company. 
He sang Faust admirably, but 
drest it in an atrocious fashion, looking like a cross between 
a Jewish rabbi and a Prussian gendarme. Of course, he gave 
no idea of the true age of Faust—the experienced, mature point 
of view showing through the outward bloom of his artificial 
youth. Very few Fausts do give this; and Mazzoleni suggested 
it rather less than most of them. But the public was not en- 
lightened enough to realize the lack. 

‘* At first every one was stunned by the new treatment in the 
opera. In ordinary accepted operatic form, there were certain 
things to be expected—recitatives, andantes, arias, choruses— 
all neatly laid out according to rule. In ‘Faust’ everything was 
new, startling, overthrowing all traditions. About the middle 
of the evening some of my friends came behind the scenes to my 
dressing-room with blank faces. 

‘**Heavens, Louise,’ they exclaimed, ‘what do you do in this 
opera anyway? Every one in the front of the house is asking: 
‘*Where’s the prima donna?’’’ 

‘Indeed an opera in which the heroine has nothing to do until 
the third act might well have startled a public accustomed to 
the old Italian forms. Howeyer, I assured every one: 

“*Don’t worry. You'll get more than enough of me before 
the end of the evening!’ 

“The house was not much stirred until the love-scene. That 
was breathless. We felt more and more that we were beginning 
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to get our audience. There were no modern effects of lighting; 
but a calcium was thrown on me as I stood by the window, and 
I sang my very best. As Mazzoleni came up to the window and 
the curtain went down there was a dead silence. Not a hand for 
ten seconds. Ten seconds is a long time when one is waiting 
on the stage. Time and the clock itself seemed to stop as we 
stood there motionless and breathless. Maretzek had time to 
get through the little orchestra door and up on the stage before 
the applause came. We were 
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SONGS THAT SAILORS SING 


T IS A RATHER curious contradiction that the supposed 
if ‘sailors’ songs,” as the world accepts them, find no favor 
with the ‘‘salts” themselves. Such a one was ‘‘ Nancy 
Lee,’”’ which everybody ashore sang a generation ago and strag- 
gling vocalists manage to revive now when the demands of rag- 
time are not too imperious. 





standing as tho paralyzed, wait- 
ing. We saw Maretzek’s pale, 
anxious face. The silence held 
a second longer; then the 
house came down. The thun- 
ders echoed and beat about 
our wondering ears. 

“**Success!’ gasped Maretzek. 
‘Success! Success! Success!’ 

“Yet read what the critics 
said about it. The musicians 
picked it to pieces, of course, 
and so did the critics, much as 
the German reviewers did Wag- 
ner’s music dramas. The pub- 
lic came, however, packing the 
house to more than its capa- 
city. People paid seven and 
eight dollars a seat to hear that 
opera, an unheard-of thing in 
those days when two or three 
dollars was considered a very 
fair price for any entertain- 
ment. Furthermore, only the 
women occupied the seats on 
the ‘Faust’ nights. I speak 
in a general way, for there were 
exceptions. As a rule, how- 
ever, this was so, while the men 
stood up in regiments at the 
back of the house. We gave 
twenty-seven performances one 
season; seven performances in 
Boston in four weeks; and I 
could not help the welcome 
knowledge that, in addition to 
the success of the opera itself, 
I had scored a big personal 
triumph. 

‘‘As I have mentioned we 
often took wicked liberties 
with operas, such as intro- 








PAULINE LUCCA, 


Who, tho she looks mild enough here, was ‘‘ an absolute little devil’’ 
in the part of Marguerite. 


The composer of ‘‘ Nancy Lee”’ 
has lately died in England, and 
tha, he published under the 
name of Stephen Adams his 
real name was Michael May- 
brick. This song is not his 
only title to fame, however; 
for “‘The Blue Alsatian Moun- 
tains,” ‘‘The Midshipmite,”’ 
“The Star of Bethlehem,” and 
“The Holy City,” were his 
also, and the last of this list 
may still be heard on popular 
programs: Some of the notices 
printed about this composer in 
English papers scout the idea 
that so well-written a song as 
“Nancy Lee” can ever lose 
its popularity. It isa ‘‘ breezy 
song of the sea,”’ says the Lon- 
don Evening Standard, ‘‘ which 
Englishmen loved and adored 
because it gave an ideal pic- 
ture, all Englishmen being at 
heart idealists.”. The peculiar 
quality of this song leads The 
Standard to give some interest- 
ing facts about sailors’ songs: 


“Probably Mr. Michael 
Maybrick himself never for a 
moment imagined that he was 
writing a real sailors’ song of 
the sea. In fact, such a thing 








ducing the ‘Star-Spangled Ban- 

ner’ and similar patriotic songs into the middle of Italian scores. 
But nothing could give any one so clear an idea of the universal 
acceptance of this custom of interpolation as the following 
criticism, printed during our second season: ‘The production of 
“Faust’”’ last evening by the Maretzek troupe was excellent 
indeed. But why, oh, why, the eternal Soldiers’ Chorus? Why 
this everlasting, tedious march, when there are so many ex- 
cellent band pieces on the market that would fit the occasion 
better?’ ...... 

‘‘Of course I did not know what to wear in my new part. 
My old friend, Ella Porter, was in Paris at the time and went 
to see Carvalho in Marguerite especially on my account, and sent 
me rough drawings of her costumes. As I did not like them very 
well I studied Von Kaulbach’s pictures and those of other German 
illustrators and designed my own costumes. In the face of all 
comment and suggestion I wore in the first act a blue dress 
trimmed with brown, and it looked very well. Every one said 
I ought to wear white. Another one of my points was that I 
did not try to make Marguerite angelically beautiful. There is 
no reason to suppose that she was even particularly pretty. 
‘Henceforth,’ says Mephisto to the rejuvenated Faustus, ‘you 
will greet a Helen in every wench you meet!’ In the church- 
scene I wore gray and at first a different shade of gray in the 
last act; but I changed this eventually to white, because 
white looked better when the angels were carrying me up to 
heaven. 

‘* As for the cut of the dresses I seem to have been the first per- 
son to wear a bodice that fitted below the waist-line like a corset. 
No living mortal in America had ever seen such a thing, and it 
became almost as much of a curiosity as my wonderful golden 
wig.” 


hardly exists. The songs 
chiefly sung and beloved by 
sailors refer to the land. ‘Mother Kissed Me in My 
Dreams,’ and ‘Father, Dear Father, Come Home with Me 
Now,’ are their favorites. The somewhat mawkishly senti- 
mental seems to agree with the constitution of the ‘troglodytes’ 
of the fo’e’s’le. Nor are they to blame. The inclination is at 
least as old as Dante, who, being translated, wrote ‘Now was the 
hour that wakens fond desire In men at sea and melts their 
thoughtful heart,’ ete. Next to these sentimental ballads 
sailors have loved what might be called the utilitarian chantey 
with long-drawn out and mostly meaningless phrases suitable for 
lightening the weary jobs centered in the capstan or windlass. 
The French sailors’ ‘J’ai du bon tabac dans ma tabatiére’ is an 
example, or that best of all the chanteys, which Sir John Tenniel 
was once so fond of singing, ‘Farewell and adieu to you, Spanish 
ladies.’ A good second to this came ‘Sally Brown, she’s a 
bright mulatter,’ which also, it will be observed, has nothing 
whatever in it of delight in the sea. It is the landsmen who 
hymn the glories of the sea. Shakespeare could write of the 
‘cradle of the rude imperious surge’ without once going on ship- 
board: neither Ruskin, who chanted of ‘the subtle, fitful, im- 
placable smiting of the black waves, all the Atlantic rushing on 
behind them to their help,’ nor Shelley, who sang of how ‘the 
Atlantie’s level powers cleave themselves into chasms,’ knew 
much more of the sea than the Channel. 

““Mr. Maybrick wisely took the idealist line, composed and 
sang songs which the sailor may possibly sing in some future 
epoch of-the world’s history, tho not a single sailor chants them 
now. In this he was possibly less fortunate than Dibdin— 
another landsman—whose ‘Tom Bowling’ did actually have a 
certain vogue among the sailors of Nelson’s fleets and even 
contributed not a little to the allaying of the discontent which 
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came to a head in the Mutiny at the Nore. But it is all the man 
in Dibdin’s song: there is no breath of sea air, no swing of the 
waves.” 


Mr. Maybrick’s ‘“‘fighting-song,” ‘°‘The Midshipmite,” is 
‘even further away from actuality’’: 
“Tt contains none of that tremendous enthusiasm which 


inspires Rouget de Lisle’s great song, and, on the other hand, it 
is above the standard of the rather whining and sentimental, or 








CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


According to Mrs. Strakosch ‘the most attractive of all the 
Marguerites,”’ yet ‘‘ altogether too sophisticated for the character 
and the period.” To-day she ‘‘ would be considered quite mild.” 











callous and thick-skinned, or frankly farcical ditties sung round 
watch-fires. Two of the most favored songs in the Indian 
Mutiny were: ‘We Will Catch the Whale, Brave Boys,’ and 
‘Oh, Save Me a Lock of Your Hair.’ 

“Perhaps the chief failing of Mr. Maybrick was that he 
allowed the fashionable sentimentalism of the day to color. his 
songs. The old ditties, if not jovial in the text, were astonish- 
ingly light-hearted in their music. That fine old Irish song, 
‘My Love, Nell,’ with its refrain, ‘Oh, I weepit and I wailit, as the 
big shipe sailit To the shores of Americee,’ had an air that was 
full of jaunty and comical music. Later on it was slowed down 
to.suit the demands for pathos. The same transformation has 
frequently been practised. Battle-songs again are frequently 
almost brutal in their callous joviality. Meredith hit off the 
right spirit exactly in his ‘Chillianwallah,’ with its lines, ‘Twas 
as good to be there as at Donnybrook Fair, With no police when 
the fun is over.’ : 

“‘Yet. human nature undoubtedly demands pathos in its songs, 
in practical America as much as anywhere else. What so 
pathetic as ‘The Old Folks at Home,’ or ‘Dixie’s Land’? So 
Mr. Maybrick’s ‘Holy City’ will live with all its tender melan- 
choly, live longer perhaps than that song which has already taken 
its place in the repertoire of morris-dancers, ‘The Maid of the 
Mill.’ Tho sentimental, there is nothing mawkish about these 
compositions. They ring true.” 


“Nancy Led,” we are told, is almost as familiar in Germany 
as in England or America. 
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ITALY’S NOVELIST OF LOVE AND 
CRIME 


"|: DEPICT the crime of murder with a sympathetic 
view of the murderer would be a difficult feat for Anglo- 
Saxon novelists. But the South of Europe presents a 
life where love and death are often swift upon each other’s 
heels, and their appearance in the literature of that country 
is consequently frequent. It is an odd fact that women in 
Italy succeed so well in this difficult literary feat. Hitherto it 
has been the Neapolitan Matilde Serao whom the average 
English reader has best known for her powerful tales of passionate 
southern life. But Sardinia, it appears, furnishes a writer of 
equal attainments in Grazia Deledda. She has a large public, 
we are told, not only among the people of her native land, but 
also among the Italian population of America. Her recognition 
in France and Germany is also wide, according to Mr. Herbert 
Stegemann, who pays her a glowing tribute in Die Literarische 
Echo (Berlin), the more impressive since he is obviously no great 
admirer of female abilities in general. He calls Deledda the great- 
est exponent in Italian letters of the psychological romance, 
‘‘which, whatever one may think of its esthetic value, remains 
the weightiest human document of the present—the only form 
adequate for the complicated life of our day.” So far only ene 
of her novels, ‘‘ Ashes,” has appeared in an English translation. 

Signora Deledda was born, some forty years ago, in Sardinia, 
and her love of portraying the scenes and characters of her birth- 
place has led to the accusation that she is too cireumscribedly 
a “‘local colorist.’”” Mr. Stegemann answers this criticism by 
saying: 

“Tt is true that she never feels so much at home as upon the 
mountainous soil of her native Sardinia, whose mighty nature 
and whose primitive, antiquely sublime civilization—entirely 
different from that of the rest of Italy—correspond so peculiarly 
with her tragic temperament. But the spiritual conflicts which 
she portrays lift themselves above the level of the merely local 


to that common humanity which is the first and last goal of 
all great art.” 


Moreover, the critic finds that she exhibits the same keen ob- 
servation as in her Sardinian stories when writing of a different 
theme, as when describing lower middle-class life in ‘‘ Nostalgia” 
and ‘‘Shadows of the Past.”” He continues: 


“The art of the Deledda shows that precious freshness and 
immediacy of sensation and portrayal which are not often found 
in the work of artistically creative women, but when it is so 
found is exceptionally marked in character. If she is a psycholo- 
gist the temptation to which most of our modern psychologists 
fall victims is far from her—the temptation to present a psy- 
chological thesis . . . instead of living characters and molded 
destinies. The Deledda’s primary vision is always of characters 
—sharply defined, living figures; suffering, struggling, hoping 
human beings, and her problems are an outgrowth of these 
characters.” 


In the preface to ‘‘ Nostalgia’’ Signora Deledda asks that her 
work be regarded as ‘‘a simple portrayal of a slice of our modern 
life, so multiform and interesting, which, now merry, and 
oftener sad, but always beautiful, is like an autumnal tree laden 
with rich fruit, some of which is worm-eaten, and bearing both 
green and withered leaves.’”’ Mr. Stegemann continues: 


‘This, then, is the theme of the Deledda—the human soul in 
struggle with strong passions, with those mighty elementary 
instincts which have always formed the chief strength of the heart 
and which draw men aside from the well-paved paths of duty 
and propriety. The authoress is not without a certain sym- 
pathy for these elementary tendencies, and at any rate she so 
illumes them with the light of her art that her heroes, if not 
absolved, are at least psychologically comprehensible. . . . In 
‘Nostalgia’ her hero sinks so deep as to sell his love; in the 


‘Paths of Sin’ she shows us a robber and murderer whom every , 


bourgeois moralist would shun with deep abhorrence. But both 
act under the resistless compulsion of the daemon who causes the 
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strongest to fall; both become criminals through that passionate 
love which ennobles humanity even in its downfall.” 


The critic finds this the dominant motif in all of Signora 
Deledda’s strongest work. She does not shrink from portraying 
the most violent emotions, and in her most beautiful romances, 
in ‘‘Elias Postolu,” ‘‘The Ivy,’’ ‘‘After the Parting,’ ‘‘The 
Path of Sin,”’ the action is based on murder. 


“It is not crime in itself which attracts her, but the whole 
human being, from whose individuality under certain conditions 
crime is an irrevocable necessity. In the art of the Deledda 
there is a breath of the antique Fate, no longer shown as an iron 
external compulsion, but as the rigid mechanics of events, en- 
vironment, and inherited disposition. Inthe shadow of this Fate 
the hero seems to us even in his fall still great and worthy of 
the purest sympathy.” 


The drama ‘‘L’Edera’’ (‘‘ The Ivy’’), which appeared only last 
year, is accounted Grazia Deledda’s finest work. Mr. Stege- 
mann finds in this an illustration of the remarks just quoted: 


‘* Annesa, the daring and .deeply feeling heroine of ‘The Ivy,’ 
this creature compact.of the purest love and the most heroic 
self-renunciation, . . . kills an old sick man incapable of defending 
himself—and this after the calmest and completest considera- 
tion. It is a striking witness of the power of characterization 
of her creator that in spite of her crime our sympathy for the 
heroine never wavers for an instant. We perceive that her act 
is based on a higher law of love—that love which is uplifted far 
above mere desire and is gradually transformed into that sublime 
caritas before which, in Schopenhauer’s noble words, all the 
wisdom of the world grows pale as torches and candles before 
the sun. This sublimated love is the ultimate expression to 
which the whole art of the Deledda tends—it is the word which 
alone can solve the riddle of this tangled and suffering existence. 
... It is unforgettable how Annesa, after the murder which she 
has committed to save her lover, Paul Decherchi, is crusht by 
the sense of guilt, how she makes atonement by a life of penance 
and humility, being at last united to her lover only when both 
have grown old: here all that is essentially erotic is stript 
away, and that love which thinks not of man and woman takes 
its place: 

“In ‘Ashes’ also love is the final word of all wisdom: Anania, 
proud and ambitious, is wrecked because he can not comprehend 
his relation to his unhappy mother from the standpoint of love, 
but only from that of abstract duty.” 


The critic finds Signora Deledda at her best in the limning of 


‘feminine characters, of which her works present a rich variety 


of types: ; 


“In contrast to Annesa’s elemental simple magnanimity, 
stands the complex Mme. Bovary type of Regina. in ‘Nostal- 
gia,’ this passionate, fanciful creature stretching out her hands 
to all the glitter and gaiety of life and driving her husband, 
Antonio, to deeds of sin and shame. He sells his love to a 
wealthy foreigner in order to furnish his beloved with the means 
of luxury. The psychic development of this husband and 
wife .. . is portrayed with great penetration, and that of Regina 
especially lays bare the depths of the female soul....... 

‘One of the most interesting female characters to be found .. . 
in all recent fiction is that of Maria Noina in ‘The Path of Sin.’ 
She is nowise the ordinary siren who drags her victim on to the 
path of sin, but an aristocratic figure surrounded by the most 
delicate charm of femininity, and passionately craves all things 
great, beautiful, and sublime. At first she can not bring herself 
to listen to the servant Pietro, socially so far beneath her. She 
demands bold and decisive deeds from her lover before she 
bestows herself upon him. Rather would she belong to a criminal 
than to some humble and bloodless creature. Annesa, Maria 
Noina, Regina: these three figures alone would assure their crea- 
tor of a lasting place in literature, and assuredly they breathe 
warmer and deeper life than the countless pathologic female 
persons with which modern writers seek to entertain us.” 


Mr. Stegemann finds many other interesting types in the 
Deledda gallery. She is lacking, however, ‘‘in the humoristic 
figures beloved of the English novel,” which he finds natural 
because of the tragic cast of her temperament. She has no gift 
for depicting mundane types, either, but is at her best describing 
the scenes as well as the people of her native Sardinia.—Trans- 
lation made for Tue Literary DicsstT. 
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BRIDGING EAST AND WEST IN ART 


T SEEMS that Kipling’s lines about the East being East 
I and the West West may have other significances than just 

his idea of the eternal separateness of Occident and Orient. 
There have hitherto been an occident and orient in art matters 
in our own little United States, but that ‘‘the twain’? may meet 
at last in the Panama-Pacific Exposition is the hope of the 
interesting little journal of the American Federation of Arts— 








GERALDINE FARRAR, 


Who with Calvé goes to extremes in the part of Marguerite, and 
produces the effect of ‘‘ mixing red pepper with vanilla blanc-mange."’ 











Art and Progress (Washington). 
the exposition is of this nature: 


The service hoped for from 


“Tt may, and we trust it will, bring into closer fellowship 
the artists, art institutions, and art lovers of the East and the 
West. At far reach, the Orient and the Occident—nearer home, 
the Atlantic and the Pacific slopes. There is no lack of love of 
art on the Pacific Slope, nor of art production. Notable, indeed, 
are some of the private collections in Portland, San Francisco, 
and other Pacific Coast cities. But it is true that at the present 
time the Pacific Slope is cut off from participation in the general 
activities in the field of American art which would seem to extend 
as far but, generally speaking, no farther than Denver. The 
traveling exhibitions sent out by the American Federation of 
Arts, or by the several museums, rarely cross the Rocky Moun- 
tains; the artists of the Pacific Slope seldom exhibit in Eastern 
cities. To be sure the cost of transportation is a large factor 
in this situation, but it is not wholly responsible; there is a barrier 
which, while natural, can be overcome. Contact will do it, and 
this the Panama-Pacific Exposition should provide. Artists 
from the East are working with artists of the West, designing 
the buildings, decorations, landscape features, and sculpture 
which will combine to make a city of dreams such as has not been 
seen before. They are working now shoulder to shoulder, side 
by side, and they are unconsciously cementing unions which 
will survive. In 1915 the stream of travel will turn to the 
Pacific Coast. . . . And the. works of the Eastern artists will be 
shown with those of the Western artists, and their achievements 
and efforts will thereafter be of interest to one another; the East 
will invade the West and be no more shut out.” 
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ever saw, who has met the African negro in a jungle as 
dense as Livingstone ever knew, and who for an un- 
broken stretch of twenty-three years has carried the Word of 
God and the white man’s knowledge hundreds of miles into the 
Dark Continent—such is the picture given by a writer in The 
Advance (Congregationalist, Chi- 


A MAN who has shot more lions than Theodore Roosevelt 


DAN CRAWFORD 











OF AFRICA 


end in ‘ali’—a most musical ending. And can you imagine a 
language thus highly inflected and in which it is impossible to 
speak ungrammatically? It isso; the initial letter of the principal 
word gives all—as if you were to say, not ‘God is love,’ but ‘God 
gis gove.’”’ 


It was many years, however, before Dan Crawford completed 
his grammar and his translation 





cago) of Dan Crawford, mission- 
ary, explorer, and author of 
“‘Thinking Black,’’ which he calls 
“the most original and fascina- 
ting book in African missionary 
literature.”” After Dan Crawford 
has preached a little while ‘‘to 
us pagans in America,’’ we are 
told, he will return to Africa ‘‘in 
the hope of dying a few hundred 
miles farther inland and marking 
with his grave another mile-stone 
of the advance of Christ’s king- 
dom.” Altho he has seen bloody 
murders, ‘‘unnamable_ cruelties, 
and unmentionable abominations 
in life and conduct,” yet he -is 
cheerful, exuberant, optimistic, 
with ‘‘a twinkling eye, a merry 
laugh, and a sunny faith.’”’” The 
bad African, he says, is almost 
as bad as the bad American or 
Englishman, and he thinks ‘‘the 
worst men among them have 
barely conscience enough to light 
them to hell.” Dan Crawford 
speaks to the writer in The Ad- 
vance in English, he remarks of 
himself, ‘‘but I think in Bantu, 
the language I had to learn in 
Africa,—a wonderful language . 
into which I had the incompar- 
able privilege of translating the 
Word of God.” He reminds 
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DAN CRAWFORD, 


Who speaks English, but thinks in Bantu, the language 
into which he translated the Bible. 


of the Bible. All that time he had 
to be ‘‘a walking, talking Bible,”’ 
and he says of his labors: 


‘*Missionary work is hard, but 
there is a great glory in going 
without. I could tell you the 
romance of a pair of shoes that 
came to me in my need in the 
heart of the jungle; Elijah’s God 
is not powerless now. Then there 
is the great law of compensation. 
The natives have no note-books, 
but they have wonderful memo- 
ries; I visit them once in ten 
years and they can repeat my 
sermon, word for word, so keen 
is their memory. They have no 
artificial light; they call such 
lighting ‘lighting God,’ for they 
think that he has drawn down 
the blinds for them to go to sleep, 
but they have instead most 
wonderful eyes. They have no 
shoes; David Livingstone, who 
first came among them with boots, 
is called all over Africa Mr. He 
Hath No Toes. But their ten 
toes are so strong that they can 
trust them where I with my boots 
dare not go. God compensates 
us in his own way. 


toward them from the south, 
where it means mines and liquor 
and sadness. When I told my 
native friends, as I left them at 
the head of the railroad, of all 
your wonders to-day, traveling in 
and under the earth and water, 
and tried to impress them with 
these modern ‘improvements,’ 








us that when he went into the 
land “the natives had no books and used only a spoken 
language,’’ and he proceeds: 


‘*When I took to Oxford the other day my grammar of that 
language, I showed them a tongue that has 33 tenses for the verb, 
10 voices, and 19 genders. What is your puny English to that? 
What has English in the way of tenses? Almost nothing, no 
aorist, no future! Oh, yes, I know, you have faked a future tense 
with the verbs ‘shall’ and ‘will’; but this is no future tense, and 
you adopt all manner of devices to make tenses your poor, cold, 
bald language does not have. We have futures, several of them. 
We have an immediate future and a proximate future, and a 
deferred future, and a progressive future, and a completed future. 

““We have 19 genders. The African is far too modest to make 
sex—the most private and delicate of all distinctions—the basis 
of his categories in the classification of nouns. There are 19 
categories. Everything that has a vascular system is in one. 
All long things, palms, cane, tall grass, are in another; all short, 
blunt, or round things in another; all hard things in another; all 
soft, flabby things in another. You would need an adjective 
for each of them. Not so the man who thinks black. He has 
60 sounds. It is difficult to represent them with 24 letters. A 
changed prefix makes the difference. The thousands of verbs all 


they said: ‘Better off is not to 
be better.’ In that is a whole system of ethics. They know 
the immortality of the soul; it is not even questioned from 
one coast to the other; with them the body is but the cottage 
of the soul, death is not departing but arriving. God is his own 
pioneer, and in the heart of Africa, black, ‘heathen ’ Africa, he 
had preceded us, and there everything tells of him.” 


As did Cecil Rhodes, so Dan Crawford went to Africa to be 
cured of consumption, and he was cured. Also as did Cecil 
Rhodes, he found wealth there, not material wealth, ‘“‘but the 
riches of human life awaiting the Gospel.’ His greatest obstacle 
in dealing with the aboriginal black, he tells us, is the slave- 
trader; and when his interviewer brought up the question of 
cannibalism, Dan Crawford retorted: 


“Cannibalism? Oh, to be sure! It is not nice! I make no 
apology for it. But try for a moment to ‘think black’ with me. 
Come, and let us tell some of these cannibal people that in the 
Balkans white men fought till 4,000 were killed on one side and 
5,000 on the other, and he will ery out in horror, ‘Oh, venom of 
the serpent who slays, and not to eat!’ Murder is not very 
pretty anywhere, and what is done with the flesh afterward is 





“Civilization is creeping up - 
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not the only point worth considering. After all, when you read 
of war between white men, how much do they lack of being can- 
nibals? . . . Even our most glorious message meets the taunt of 
the black man. Once when I was telling the story of the cross, a 
chief named Malemba interrupted me, saying: ‘You white men 
are a bad lot. You killed the Boso One: we kill only criminals, 
and instead of being ashamed you cross the sea to come and tell 
it!’ Do not think I apologize for their sin—and it is sin. . 
The Gospel of God is what we need and what they need. The 
night cometh when no man can work. Afar the golden-crested 
erane is calling. I must go back to Africa!’’ 





VACATION BIBLE-SCHOOLS 
Ts DOORS of the tenalac day-schools have opened 


in nearly every city and the vacation Bible-schools 

have for the season passed into history, but the session 
of 1913 records 50,551 pupils in attendance in the 216 schools 
scattered throughout 34 cities. It is fourteen years since they 
were first started, and their growth has been continuous. They 
make use not only of idle children and idle churches, but 
idle college students 3 
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Hawes, from whom Mrs. Hyde quotes as to the origin of the 
schools: 


‘‘The first summer Bible-school was held in Hoffman Hall, 
324 East Seventy-first Street, in a room that had been a beer- 
garden. The school was started July 12, 1899 (two weeks after 
the close of the public schools), with an attendance that first day 
of 114 boys and girls. So many children made it necessary to 
rent three rooms instead of one. The session was held from 
9.30 to 11.30 every day except Saturday. Three teachers gave 
instruction. 

‘*The following summer (1900) the Epiphany Baptist Church 
Sunday-school room was used for the first two weeks, but owing 
to the complaint that it was too far from the children’s homes and 
they felt they must dress differently to go into that neighbor- 
hood, the loan of the Alumni Association building of the Normal 
College on East Seventy-second Street was obtained for the re- 
maining four weeks. With the public-school buildings open in the 
same block, and all sorts of games going on, the school was over- 
crowded with children who wanted to learn the Bible. The teach- 
ers could not receive all who applied. Besides learning the Ten 
Commandments, the Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, and many 
psalms, they were taught much of the Old and New Testaments. 

“The third summer, 1901, a whole house, No. 183 East Seventy- 

third Street, became the 





as teachers. Of these 
latter the past summer 
employed 921, repre- 
senting 28 colleges. In 
New York City there 
were 31 schools, with 
6,009 children enrolled. 
Wellesley, Vassar, 
Mount Holyoke, and 
Yale maintained schools 
in New York this sum- 
mer. Mr. John Wana- 
maker, who is interest- 
ed in the movement, 
said at the opening of 
the season that thus 
was provided “a prac- 
tical demonstration that 
the church is not only 
a place of worship on 
Sundays, but is to be 
used all the week in 
service to humanity.” 
The Christian Herald 
(New York) observes: 


“It is easy to become 
enthusiastic about this 
good work. It goes far 
toward solving a num- 
ber of problems that 








AMONG THE CHINESE CHILDREN 
Of New York is one of the most interesting vacation Bible-schools. 


home of the East Side 
Institute, as the school 
was then called. The 
following year Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 
on East Seventy-fifth 
Street, was obtained, 
and found to be ad- 
mirably adapted for the 
purpose, having six 
separate rooms, besides 
the main auditorium. 
There was an average 
attendance of about one 
hundred boys and girls, 
and a modest leaflet of 
four pages—3 x 4 inches 
in size—was issued as 
an appeal for contribu- 
tions in order to enlarge 
the work.” 


From such beginnings 
has grown a movement 
national in scope. Mrs. 
Hawes called hers an 
Every-day Bible-school. 
She engaged three teach- 
ers, who taught one 
hundred children. <A 
little more of history is 
here given: 


“Various denomina- 








have long caused much 

perplexity. The problem of the idle child on the city streets 
is no easy one. With the restraints of school discipliné and 
school tasks lifted, it is much easier to fall into mischief 
than to be good. Then, too, the problem of getting the 
Bible into the minds of our school children is one that is baffling 
the wits of religious leaders. Further, there is the problem of 
the cold, grim church, dull and forbidding, and shut during the 
sunny summer days. It has been an easy matter for children 
to come to think of the church asa‘place in which it was difficult 
for childhood to feel at home. The Daily Vacation Bible-School 
answers all these problems at once. It throws the churches 
open to week-day sunshine and week-day childhood; it gives the 
children a chance to study their Bibles under regulations some- 
thing like those of their public-school life and at the same time 


to the accompaniment of a kind of cheer and play that are out . 


of place in the Sunday-school; it takes them off of the streets 
and keeps them interested for a good many week-day hours in 
wholesome work and study and recreation.” 


In the New York Press an article by Mary Kendall 
Hyde attributes the origin of this movement to Mrs. W. A. 


tions and religious or- 
ganizations have devel- 
oped the original idea along individual lines, altho there is 
general similarity of plan and program. As Mrs. Hawes was a 
Baptist that denomination naturally was the first to espouse 
the cause, and in 1901 the Baptist Mission Society began to use 
the unoccupied rooms of mission churches for summer schools. 
Four years later the Federation of Churches united in the work, 
and churches of many denominations thus became actively 
interested. 

“Tn 1907, the National Federation of Churches, responding 
to a demand for similar schools in other cities, undertook to 
extend the work, and subsequently the National Vacation Bible- 
school Committee came into existence. Then the denominational 
note sounded again, and the Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, through its department of immigration, 
began in 1911 to locate vacation schools in densely populated 
immigrant communities. The newest group—the baby among 
Bible vacation-schools—has appeared this year, when several 
of the Episcopal churches united for reasons of economy and 
efficiency. 

‘Yet withal, there is unity of purpose and ideal... much 
the same line of Bible stories and teachings is followed.” 
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ABSENTEE SHEPHERDS 


"| \HE CRUX of the rural-church problem of the South 
and West is to be found in its absentee pastors. For 
the most part ministers live in places other than their 

preaching-posts, and visit these pulpits as a lecturer comes to 

a platform. What the country people most need is a pastor, 

says the Rev. Warren H. Wilson in reviewing the discoveries 

made by the work of the Department of Church and Country 

Life of the Presbyterian 
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ing and increasing among the churches without resident pastors. 
The main essential, therefore, to evangelistic power and the 
extension of the Church is the settled pastor.” 


What is true of Ohio must be repeated with amplification 
in the country districts of the West and South, where the number 
of ministers is less, where big cities are fewer and colleges and 
seminaries are not so many nor so near at hand. What this 
Department is endeavoring is— 


“To awaken among the people themselves in these churches 
the conception of the 





Chureh. With the pas- 
tor at hand it would 
be easy to conduct the 
evangelistic work the 
country places so much 
desire and need. ‘‘In 
the country the people 
are ready for evangel- 
istic work,” asserts Mr. 
Wilson, in The Herald 
and Presbyter (Cincin- 
nati). ‘‘It is their cus- 
tomary method through- 
out the United States, 
and it is an excellent 
method.” But, contin- 
ues this writer, ‘‘the 
hardest task we have 
faced is the enlistment 
of pastors for rural con- 
gregations.” 


““‘We have found it 
almost impossible to 
find ministers who will 
live in the country with 
the farmers. Among 
the forty-four churches 
of this presbytery, only 
two have installed pas- 
tors giving all their 
time, and only four 
have pastors living at 
any of the points at 
which they preach. The 
other men live where 
they do not preach 
and preach where they 
do not live. This is 
the rule throughout the 
West and South. The 
Presbyterian system, 








8ST. AUGUSTINE’S VACATION-SCHOOL. 


** One of the practical demonstrations,’’ says Mr. John Wanamaker, ‘that the 
church is not only a place of worship on Sundays, but is to be used all the week 
in service to humanity.’’ There were 216 such schools held this summer. 


church as a home of the 
people and a house of 
God. We find that the 
officers and the mem- 
bers of the churches are 
keenly alive to this use 
of the church, and we 
believe that young peo- 
ple will be attracted to 
the ministry and young 
men will offer them- 
selves as candidates for 
the ministry, just in so 
far as they see the 
church is a great, and 
not a little institution, 
a house of every relig- 
ious and human inter- 
est, rather than a mere 
preaching station to be 
used one day in the 
month. 

“For the custom in 
wide territories is to 
close a country church 
on three Sabbaths of 
the month for preaching 
and to open it on only 
one Sabbath of the 
month. This results in 
the strange situation 
that one-half of the 
Presbyterian country 
churches are closed for 
preaching every Sab- 
bath of the year. The 
actual number is 3,323 
country churches, which 
on any Sabbath of the. 
year are not open for 
the preaching of the 
Gospel. In this the 
Presbyterian Church 
conforms to the custom 
of other rural denomi- 
nations. The mission- 








with its conception of 

a pastor living with his people, has broken down in the open 
country, or, rather, we have never yet built the system for 
which our Church stands. Puritanism—all that Protestant 
tradition which is associated with an educated ministry—de- 


pends for its furtherance upon the life of the minister as a part . 


of the life of his people. We inherit not merely a preachment. 
The very gospel we preach depends for its administration and 
its application upon the ‘teaching elder’ and pastor who lives 
among the people and ministers to them all the days of the 
week in the things of the Word. This is the great issue in 
country life: to bring the churches of the country up to the 
standard which has been attained in some measure in our 
older States, and to make the minister of our church not merely 
an absentee preacher, but a watchman and a statesman on the 
lookout for his people all the time, and mindful of their every 
need. 
“In Ohio we found that of the owners of the farms three 
out of ten are absentees, but of the preachers in the churches 
nine out of ten are absentees. In this the Presbyterian churches 
differ but little from the others. We found that the presence 
of a resident pastor in the villages and rural churches doubles 
the evangelistic power of the churches, for of the churches with 
pastors just twice as many are growing as are to be found grow- 


ary secretary of one 
Southern communion is 
responsible for the statement that 6,000 churches of their 
denomination are closed on every Sabbath of the year, and 
the missionary secretary of another Southern church adds 
that, of their denomination, 10,000 country churches on‘ every 
Sabbath of the year are closed. 

‘Our difficulty in the country is the difficulty which con- 
fronts every missionary board in its work for the extension and 
establishment of the church. It is to assemble the divided and 
fractional work of the rural ministers into pastorates. That 
is, to bring back again the ministry of a man of God to a com- 
bined and unified people. ...... 

‘‘In a Missouri conference last fall a non-Presbyterian minister, 
who was a late speaker on the program, acknowledged, with 
grim humor, that he had come to rebuke us for lack of sympathy 
with the country situation, but he was forced to acknowledge 
that he himself—and others like him—was the sinner; for, he 
said, ‘I live in Louisiana (Missouri), where I do not preach. 


‘On the first Sabbath of the month I preach nine miles from 


Louisiana; on the second Sabbath, twenty-five miles in another 
place, passing on my way to that church several Baptist churches; 
on the third Sabbath of the month I preach forty-one miles from 
Louisiana, and on the fourth Sabbath of the month sixty from 
Louisiana.’ ”’ 
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OUR NAVY IN THE REVOLUTION—MRS. DE KOVEN’S “JOHN PAUL JONES” * 


O HIS interesting series of studies in our 

early naval history previously published 
Mr. Gardner Allen has added a very com- 
plete and attractive account, in two 
volumes, of the American Navy in the 
Revolution. And our knowledge of that 
most interesting period in our sea history is 
further increased by a new life of John 
Paul Jones, also in two volumes, by Mrs. 
Reginald de Koven. The two books, 
which, altho they differ in size, contain 
about the same amount of material, can 
with great pleasure and profit be studied 
together. Both of them attain the very 
highest order of excellence in their several 
fields. 
_ With discriminating care, Mr. Allen has 
gone to original sources for the material he 
presents. I am very familiar with the 
period. I have read and studied all the 
American Naval histories from Cooper to 
Paullin, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that this is the best of them. If it has a 
fault, it may be that it is more of a source 
book than an attempt to set forth naval 
history in one’s own language. For, wher- 
ever possible, the actors in the various 
events described have been permitted to 
tell their stories in their own way with all 
their ingenious variations of spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, and grammar. 
Some of the accounts are quaintly amusing. 
The effect is sometimes that of a scrap- 
book, yet on the whole, I think it is well 
that we should have these various recitals, 
drawn from innumerable sources and in- 
dicating almost an unbelievable amount of 
industrious research on the part of Mr. 
Allen, in the words of the participants. 

Anybody with a facility in literary ex- 
pression can tell a story after the facts are 
set before him. There are a racy tang, a 
rich freedom, a sailorly frankness, a bluff 
roughness, if you will, to these personal 
accounts of daring exploits which are worth 
volumes of rhetorical description. 

Except in a few instances, the part played 
by the Continental Navy in the struggle 
for the achievement of our independence is 
more or less unknown. Popular informa- 
tion and interest are centered upon a few 
characters—Barry, Manley, O’Brien, Biddle, 
Coyningham, Nicholson, Dale, and others, 
with, of course, John Paul Jones standing 
preeminent and in a class by himself. But 
there were literally dozens, I might say 
hundreds, of bold, hardy seamen who com- 
manded Continental, Colonial, and State 
ships who performed incalculable service. 
Like the Confederates in the Civil War, 
the Continentals largely clothed and armed 
themselves at the expense of their enemies. 
Ship after ship laden with munitions of 


* Allen, Gecdner W. A Naval History of the 
American Revolution. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. xx-752. 
Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

De Koven, Mrs. Reginald. The Life and Letters 
of John Paul Sones. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xxii-980. 
New York: Charles Scribner’: eo 
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war, clothing, and provisions fell into the 
hands of the Americans. 

The enterprise and vigilance of these 
somewhat nondescript naval forces com- 
pelled Great Britain to maintain a very 
large and expensive armament on the coast 
of North America during the war. And 
what was of even more importance, the 
boldness with which American public- and 
private-armed ships raided European 
waters brought about an almost ruinous 
and impossible increase in the insurance 
rates, and did more to create a demand for 
peace on almost any terms than the defeats 
sustained by the British armies at Saratoga 
and Yorktown. 

The regular Continental Navy was 
gradually eliminated by capture, but it 
made itself felt amazingly, considering its 
disparity in size, before it was finally put 
out of commission. Let it be noted that 
the first regular war vessel taken fell to 
John Barry, and ‘that the last action re- 
sulted in the defeat of a British frigate 
by the same John Barry. The Americans 
came out of the war with a very high naval 
— which the United States has never 
ost. 

All students of history, and especially 
those of naval matters, are indebted to Mr. 
Allen for this scholarly, comprehensive, 
impartial presentation. It is to be hoped 
that he may continue these studies. A 
discussion of the War of 1812 on the same 
lines is naturally inevitable. But I venture 
to point out to him two fields which have 
been but little treated by naval writers. 
One is, the various naval expeditions in 
which the colonies participated in pre- 
revolutionary times; the other is, the work 
of the Navy between the War of 1812 and 
the Mexican War. Both of these periods 
were rich in adventure and fruitful in 
lessons. Each of them might occupy a 
volume which would certainly be warmly 
welcomed and much appreciated. Many 
people have done the great wars of the 
United States, so called, but few have at- 
tempted these interesting periods. 

Now I turn from the general to the par- 
ticular. Do most Americans think that 
Paul Jones was practically the whole navy 
in the Revolution? I am afraid they do. 
Did Paul Jones think so? With no depreci- 
ation of his character, I am afraid he did. 
And there is some justice in the claim; for 
without making invidious comparisons with 
other gallant officers, Barry especially, 
Jones was the only one who achieved not 
only a national but an international, and, it 
might even be said, a world-wide reputa- 
tion. As a personality he stands far 
above all of the others put together. He 


, fought the most important naval action of 


the Revolution and one of the most 
famous single-ship actions of all history. 
Indeed, it might be called, in the full sig- 
nificance of the term, an unique frigate 
action. It was fought, as it were, in the 
face of the whole world, and the engagement 
was carried on under the most dramatic 
conditions. 


In war, as Napoleon, who certainly knew, 
said, men are nothing, a man is everything. 
Never did the remark receive more signal 
illustration than in the case of Paul Jones 
and the Bon Homme Richard. ‘The thing 
that hath been, it is that which shall be,’’ 
says Solomon, ‘‘and there is no new thing 
under the sun.”’ But a wide acquaintance 
with history discloses to me no parallel to 
that engagement, either before or after it. 
It made Jones deservedly famous—indeed 
immortal. His naval career elsewhere was 
about on a par with that of the best of the 
other naval officers of the Revolution, but 
in this action he leapt to the front rank of 
his fellows and to the front rank of single- 
ship captains everywhere and anywhere. 
What he might have done with a fleet is, 
of course, only a surmise. The Russian 
fiasco, which was not due to him, is scarcely 
sufficient for determination. 

I do not know whether Napoleon ever 
made the remark attributed to him in 
which he exprest his regret at the death of 
Paul Jones and wished he were alive to 
lead the forces of France, nor do I know 
whether even the genius of Paul Jones 
could have compensated the disparity in 
naval efficiency between the English and 
the French; but if Jones had commanded 
in place of De Grasse, or Villaret-Joyeuse, 
or Brueys, or Villeneuve, the English ad- 
mirals opposed would have known that 
they had been in a fight and they would 
not have had the easy time, comparatively 
speaking, which they enjoyed at the ex- 
pense of these other brave but thoroughly 
unfortunate Frenchmen. 

But I must refrain from pursuing that 
tempting theme further. Mrs. de Koven 
has done a splendid piece of work. There 
have been a number of biographies of 
Jones, the two most recent being written 
some ten years ago by the late Mr. A. C. 
Buell and myself. These two came out 
simultaneously. Mr. Buell differed from 
the writer on many important points. The 
critics almost unanimously accepted Mr, 
Buell’s contentions and explanations, backed 
as-they were by citations and references to 
alleged authorities. Those who knew Mr. 
Buell will at once acquit him of any delib- 
erate attempt to deceive, difficult as this 
may be to reconcile with the fact that his 
authorities were non-existent or non-discov- 
erable and his conclusions on every dispu- 
ted point invariably wrong. But sweet are 
the revenges of history. Mrs. de Koven’s 
book quietly demoralizes nearly every con- 
tention in Mr. Buell’s book, and in every 
disputed point of importance corroborates 
my own statements. I can not resist 
calling attention to this. 

But Mrs. de Koven is very far from 
stopping there. She goes on to illuminate 
and explain matters which no one before 
her has been able to explain, and she clears 
up obscurities which no one had been able 
to do more than call attention to. She has 
spent years of research in the archives of the 
various capitals of Europe to which Jones’s 
story is related, and in our own archives. 
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She has had advantage of collections of 
documents which have been secured by the 
Government since she began her work, and 
she has set forth the result of her con- 
clusions in a simple, direct, plain, and 
convincing way which makes her biography 
definite, and perhaps the final word, so far 
as anything human can be final, about the 
great little sailor. 

It is difficult to see how any one could do 
any more with Jones than she has. Ap- 
preciations and estimates of him there will 
be without number, of course, but it is 
probable that all the get-at-able facts are 
now set forth. And some of them are very 
astonishing facts; as, for instance, Jones’s 
service in his boyhood as a midshipman in 
the British Navy; his reason for coming to 
America; his adoption of the name Jones; 
his relations to the various women to 
whom he gave his affection, or perhaps it 
would be better to say, who gave their 
affection to him. It is all clean-cut, con- 
vineing, and altogether admirable. Mrs. 
de Koven has dodged no issues, glided over 
no thin ice; she has faced every problem 
honestly, and so far as a human being 
could, she has conquered them. American 
seamen and American citizens generally 
owe her a debt of gratitude. So far as this 
author and sailor can, he is delighted to 
pay it in this tribute. 

The book will doubtless receive the ap- 
proval of the Navy Department and ought 
to be included in the historical reading 
courses of every institution in this land 
which discusses naval matters and naval 
problems; and it could be studied with 
profit and satisfaction even in other 
countries which have an interest in sea 
power. I do not except England. Even 
there, I assume, candid and impartial, his- 
torians will now have the magnanimity to 
eliminate Jones from the pirate and 
buecaneer class in which they have per- 
sistently sought to include him, and will 
give him his high and rightful place as the 
greatest seaman and fighting man of the 
Revolution, with a personality distin- 
guished, unique, among the striking and 
mysterious figures of the world. 

Two admirable books, these, from the 
Massachusetts man and the New York 
woman. I have read them with avidity 
and with the greatest of pleasure. I am 
grateful to both of them. 

I append a brief notice of a third book. 
In this instance, the last is also the least— 
decidedly so! Mr. Crawford possesses 
some qualifications for the writing of 
interesting books—namely, lively style, 
vivid imagination, and an.open mind. It 
is a pity that these are not conjoined to 
a sound critical judgment and a true his- 
toric sense. His book is a gossipy biography. 
It is full of amusing anecdote. which 
ought to be true if it frequently is not. 
He has endeavored to be impartial and 
has, in a large measure, succeeded. No 
new or original material appears; minor 
mistakes abound, as, for instance, when he 
speaks of witch-burning at Salem and calls 
a seventy-gun ship a frigate. Consciously, 
or unconsciously, he seems to have de- 
pended largely upon Mr. Buell’s now 
thoroughly discredited volumes. No at- 
tempt at critical judgment appears. The 
book is handsomely put forth with inter- 
esting illustrations and no maps. When- 
ever it differs from Mrs. de Koven’s con- 
clusions it is an error, and it differs a good 
many timés. It is a pity that a book 
which will probably have a large sale in 
England, where it was published, should 
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not live up in its facts to its author’s 
ability to write. Perhaps the best thing 
that I can say of it is a free translation of 
the old Italian proverb, ‘‘ Even if it be not 
true, it is very well told.” 


COLONEL GRACIE’S BOOK ON THE 
“ TITANIC” 


Gracie, gr © seer ga The Truth About 
the “Titanic.”’ Illustrated. Cloth, pp. 330. New 
York: Mitchell menuetoy, $1.25 net. 

To Colonel Gracie’s clear and compre- 
hensive account of the greatest sea disaster 
of modern times readers will turn for vari- 
ous reasons. Those whose friends perished 
when the mighty ship went down and those 
who themselves escaped in her life-boats 
will eagerly search the record to confirm 
their own memory or to find some last 
pathetic tidings of the beloved lost. Most 
carefully, with a presence of mind which 
was amazing, Colonel Gracie noted every 
person and every incident on that fatal 
night as if he foresaw the miracle which 
was to save him and to give him the oppor- 
tunity, which he has so nobly met, to bring 
some comforting message or some last news 
from those who went down with him into 
the deep but did not rise again. To the 
student of the human mind and the human 
race the record of Colonel Gracie’s own 
emotions during this supremely testing 
experience furnishes a remarkable chapter. 
To read such a record is a spiritual tonic. 
The ancient promise was fulfilled to him. 

When he passed through the waters he 
was not afraid. That perfect love which 
casteth out fear shone out of many a brave 
heart on that dark night. Who can ever 
forget that transcendent instance of sub- 
lime and cheerful resignation and fearless- 
less in face of death when a reluctant 
refusal of assistance from an overcrowded 
life-boat met the ringing response in a deep 
and manly voice, ‘‘ All right, boys! Good 
luck! God bless you!’’—and the un- 
known hero sank out of sight? One must 
have a dull and a hard heart to read many 
of these pages without a mist before the 
eyes. On a few pages, altho Colonel 
Gracie utters no condemnation, the record 
brings a burning sense of shame. Some 
residents of New York. will not proudly 
hand this chapter of their experience down 
to posterity. Indeed, some of those most 
prominently heralded as heroes seem to 
have borne a strangely passive part. To 
the general reader, aside from its great 
human interest, the book will furnish ma- 
terial for reflection in regard to the safe- 
guards of ocean travel. It is a touching 
fact. that Colonel Gracie’s miraculously 
preserved life came to an end, as 1912, the 
year of the disaster, was closing, and when 
the brief conclusion which he had purposed 
is added by another hand. It was heroic 
to write the book, to live over and over 
again in memory and conversation the 
terrible scenes from. whose effect he never 
recovered, in order that he might ade- 
quately describe them. Everywhere the 
fineness of his character, its chivalry and 
spirituality, illuminate the story. 


MICHELANGELO’S LETTERS AND 
PAPERS 
Michelangelo: a Record of His Life as Told in 
His Own tters and Papers. Translated and 


edited by Robert W. Carden. Illustrated. Cloth, 
pp. 885. - Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3 net. 


For more than three centuries biographies 
of the great Michelangelo Buonarrotti have 
continued to appear since first the pen of 
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his friend, Vasari, told the story of his life. 
Mr. Carden has sought not to imitate these, 
but to make use of the abundant and easily 
accessible material provided by the artist 
himself in the letters, memoranda, and 
contracts which survived him. To let a 
man interpret himself is wise indeed. But 
the matter which Mr. Carden presents may 
not properly be called a record of the life of 
Michelangelo. It is not a full interpreta- 
tion either of the artist or of the man, but 


jit is genuinely valuable as a source from 


which to study certain remarkable phases 
of his character. Michelangelo himself 
could never have dreamed or wished that a 
part of his immortality should consist of 
these casual notes to his family about busi- 
ness matters, often vexing, sometimes ex- 
asperating. But they have a deep human 
interest. They reveal his great ambition 
for the resuscitation of his family name, his 
eagerness to endure any labor or privation 
that he may support his father, his brothers, 
this beloved nephew in ease and comfort, 
his constant practise of private charity 
‘“‘ for the good of my soul,”’ his dependence 
upon prayer. The letters to his nephew 
are especially entertaining. Lionardo’s 
handwriting annoyed him! ‘Do not 
write to me again; every time one of your 
letters arrives I get an attack of the fever: 
because of the trouble I have to read it.”’ 

Still more was his unselfish heart tenderly 
distrest when his nephew sent him eight 
beautiful shirts or a case of wine, tho he 
himself eagerly provided the young man’s 
entire support, living at times in such self- 
denial for that purpose that he shared his 
bed with his three workmen. ‘ The al- 
most grandmotherly letters ’’ which he sends. 
to Lionardo, who, at his uncle’s desire, 
is in search of a wife, are beautiful in their 
generosity, their anxiety, their pride in 
worthily perpetuating an honorable family 
name. We are glad when his solicitude 
over the choosing is happily ended and he 
may affectionately send ‘a fine string of 
pearls ’’ to the bride. But what a sacrifice 
of divinely given genius, of power to create. 
beauty for all the world and all time, it was, 
when this gifted man, this great artist, spent 
himself to support in idleness his untalented. 
kindred, submitting to excessive hardships 
and a thousand anxieties that he might. 
minister to their needs! Lest we regret it 
overmuch, we must summon our powers of 
spiritual discernment to the proof that 
through this self-effacing devotion there was. 
wrought out in the soul of the artist that. 
which is of higher and more lasting beauty 
than even his own skilled hand could bring 
from marble or canvas. 

Mr. Carden’s preface gives an excellent. 
résumé of the most vital parts of the letters.. 
It was surely, however, far from his in-- 
tention to call Michelangelo by the least 
deserved of all titles, ‘‘ the self-appointed 
drone of the family,”—did he not mean 
““ drudge id 


GERMANY AND THE GERMANS 


Collier, Price. Germany and the Germans.. 
From an American Point of View. Cloth, pp. xii- 
602. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50» 
net. 


Wile, Frederick William. Men Around the- 
Kaiser, the Makers of Modern Germany. _Illus- 
trated. Cloth, BP: xiv-279. Philadelphia: J. B.. 
Lippincott Co. 75 net. 


Usher, Roland G., Ph. D. Pan-Germanism.. 
Bibliography. Cloth, pp. vii-314. Boston: Hough-- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1. 75 net. 


“ A factory town with a garden attached: 
surrounded by an armed camp.” 
(Continued on page 480) 


This is. 
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tinction and refinement appropriate to their 
luxurious purpose. 
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good—good any time you eat it. 


Being always ready to serve, 
and dependably fresh, Kellogg’s 
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modern Germany as Mr. Price Collier sees 
it. He finds much more than this, however, 
and reports it all in the clear epigrammatic 
style which has made for his earlier books 
so wide a circle of readers. Yet he is more 
than a reporter. He is a student of 
national character of very keen insight. 
When this is added to a thoroughly devoted 
“* American point of view’ the reader’s 
appreciation of what it is to be an American 
as well as what it is not to be an American 
is considerably heightened. The resulting 
sense of responsibility gives zest to the 
reading. 

Mr. Collier finds Germany in an ado- 
lescent stage in the family of nations— 
anxious to be considered one of the grown- 
ups, and regarding the wearing of long 
trousers and a pipe the demonstration of 
success. Yet it is a forced rather than a 
natural growth. 


‘‘A steaming orchid-house is not the 
place to go to learn to grow the fruits of 
the earth in their due season for the nour- 
ishment of a free people. You will find 
some brilliantly colored flowers there, in 
the gay uniforms of the artificial tropics, 
but they shrink and shrivel in the open air. 
They have been trained to grow luxuri- 
antly in this stifling atmosphere, but they 
feed no one, please no one, who will not 
consent to live in a glass house with them.” 


The basis for such a severe judgment 
as this is laid in the preceding pages. 
After two. chapters of historical and 
political description the Emperor comes 
upon the stage—'‘ When the sun is behind 
any phase or department of Germany’s 
life, the shadow cast is that of Germany’s 
Emperor.” Following a discussion of 
politics and journalism come three bril- 
liant chapters—‘ Berlin,” ‘‘‘ A Land of 
Damned Professors,’”’ and ‘‘ The Distaff 
Side.” From the study of Germany’s 
people that these bring out the author turns 
to Germany’s Army, her problems, her 
international relations, and concludes with 
the question whether the German national 


Adeal is one to pattern after. ‘‘ She has 


shown us that the short-cut to the govern- 
ing of a people by suppression and strangu- 
lation results in a dreary development of 
mediocrity. She has proved again that 
the only safety in the world for either an 
individual or a nation.is to be loved and 
respected, and in these days no one respects 
slavery or loves threats. From an Ameri- 
can point. of view, any sacrifice, any war, 
were better than the domination of Prussian 


4 methods ‘of nation-making.”” We hope 


that some day Mr. Collier will write on the 
United States ‘‘ from an American point 
of view.” 


Mr. Wile, who has represented for several 
years the London Daily Mail and the New 
York Times in Berlin, has given us the 
quintessence of the German ‘“‘ Who’s Who.” 
He has painted swift pen portraits of 
thirty-one of the men who lead modern 
Germany—not so brief as to be indefinite, 
yet concise enough to be of real use for 
reference. The selection includes leaders 
in art, drama, and music, among whom are 
Reinhardt,Strauss, Liebermann, and Haupt- 
mann, as well as such men as Von Heyde- 
brand, the late August Bebel, and Dernberg, 
in politics; as Ballin, Thyssen, the Krupps, 
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and Yon Gwimmer, in finance and -manu- 
facturing; as Von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Prince Firstenberg, and: Von Biilow in 
statecraft; and many others. One receives 
a vivid impression of the real strength and 
eminence of Germany. The addition, how- 
ever, of a scholar—as Harnack, for ex- 
ample—and of a theologian or ecclesiastical 
magnate would round out the representa- 
tive character of the book still further. 


In addition to studies of Germany’s 
leaders and of her national characteristics, 
there is at hand also a serious and extended 
examination of the policies for which she 
seems to stand and by which she is said to 
be aiming for the dominant position in 
Europe. Professor Usher, in the book 
before us, investigates the weakness of 
England and the strength of Germany in 
their international relations—giving some 
attention to an often unrealized factor— 
what each thinks of itself. Russia and 
France are also considered in casting the 
balance of power. The steps which have 
appeared so far in the Pan-Germanistic 
scheme are discust, and its justifiability and 
prospects of success are carefully weighed. 
The author’s conclusion is that “ nothing 
short of the breaking of the alliance be- 
tween England, France, the United States, 
and Russia can permit the German scheme 
to obtain anything more than a temporary 
and partial success. The first three of the 
allies can not leave the alliance without 
endangering everything they hold dear. 
The fourth can only do so by the renuncia- 
tion of ambitions which have been the very 
backbone of Russian policy ever since 
Russia herself emerged upon the plane of 
European politics.” 


MRS. BARR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Barr, Amelia E. All the Days of My Life: An 
Autobiography. Pp.512. New York and London: 
D. Appleton & Company. $3.50. 


It would be almost impossible to find a 
more direct, frank, and simple account of 
life than these ‘‘ red leaves of a human 
heart,”” by Amelia Barr. She tells her 
story truthfully, the story of a woman who 
has earned her place in the world by good 
work. She writes for ‘the kindly race 
of women,” and says if her experience 
“ ean‘help any sad or doubtful woman to 
outleap her own shadow, and stand bravely 
out in the sunshine to meet her destiny, 
whatever it may be, this book will be its 
own excuse, and justify its appeal.” 

Amelia Huddleston was born in England 
in 1831. She speaks of herself as a very 
fortunate child because she brought a good 
spirit into a fair and favorable environ- 
ment. She is proud that she always pos- 
sest a faculty for recollection. She gives 
every detail in the development of her life. 
The telling itself becomes a delight from its 
appealing frankness. The comments she 
makes on all about her’are the comments of 
a clean, normal, wholesome spirit. 

Throughout her record of eighty years, 
there are evidences of great spiritual sensi- 
bilities. She seems to have been always 
“en rapport ’’ with spiritual powers, who 
warned her by dreams or visions of ap- 
proaching death or danger. As _ the 
daughter of a Methodist preacher, she had 
to be accustomed to frequent changes of 
residence, but every change added to her 





(Continued on page 482) 
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Blanket Robes 
Combination Sets 
Scarfs and Ties 


you men who desire quality 
and style without extrava- 
gance will find that the Horn 
Trademarked Line of Blanket 
Robes, Combination Sets and 
Neckwear will completely 
meet your demands, no matter 
how exacting or discriminat- 
ing you may be. 


Horn Blanket Robes, in exclusive 
styles and patterns, cost you less 
than ordinary robes which have 
neither their distinction nor wear- 
ing quality. 


Horn Blanket Robes—priced from 
$3.50 to $20.00—(neatly packed in 
attractive boxes for 

gift purposes)—will 

appeal to men who 

demand comfort, 

respect style, and 

| H il insist on value. 


OU obtain, when you 

buy Horn Combination 

Sets, individual style, ex- 
clusive materials and care- 

ful workmanship, at the 
fairest prices. These Com- 
bination Sets include per- 
fectly matched ties, socks and 
handkerchiefs for every day 
wear, in a wide range of rich 
shades—priced from 50c to $2.50. 
Horn Evening Dress Sets, worn 
and approved by particular men 
everywhere, from $3.00to $10.00. 
Panama Repp, another Horn product, 
“The Season’s Smartest Neckwear 
Style,” should be known to you. Your 


dealer carries it, or.can get it, in 38 rich 
distinctive shades—soc. 


Ask your dealer to show you “Horn’s” Blanket Robes, Com- 
bination Sets, Panama Repp, and other Neckwear. Insist upon 
seeing the Horn Trademark—if you would buy in safety. 


W. O. HORN & BROTHER 
846 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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in filled sugar-wafer form. 
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Nabisco Sugar Wafers meet every demand for a 


dainty dessert confection. 
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The sweet, creamy filling of Nabisco— 
the delicate wafer shells—leave nothing to be desired. 
Truly are they fairy sandwiches. 


also in twenty-five-cent tins. 


FESTINO:—A dessert sweet, shaped like 
an almond. A shell so fragile and tooth- 
some that it melts on the tongue, disclos- 
ing a kernel of almond-flavored cream. 





Whether served with 
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fund of experience and memories, and each 
had its influence on the development of an 
impressionable child. Teaching took her 
away from home, and in 1850 she was 
married to Robert Barr. Renunciation 
began. Robert Barr was unfortunate in 
his choice of business associates and soon 
lost the wealth that seemed secure, but he 
never wavered in his devotion to his wife 
and children, nor did his wife’s loving 
loyalty ever fail him. Finally, misfortune 
drove the Barrs to America. We follow 
their varied vicissitudes of love and 
anxiety from Chicago to Texas, where they 
finally settled and where Mrs. Barr had to 
endure her supreme sorrows, the loss of 
husband and several children. 

From this time on, her record is one of a 
brave fight for life and living, in which she 
had the sympathetic cooperation of her 
daughters, Mary, Lilly, and Alice. Re- 
turning to New York, she tried her hand at 
anything that offered an honest livelihood, 
principally teaching. She was nearly forty 
before she began to write successfully and 
laid aside teaching. Success crowned her 
efforts. From her arrival in New York 
she made a brave and daring fight and 
forced success by an indomitable spirit, 
after she had faced sorrow, disaster, and 
poverty. She won a victory with the 
power of her heart and pen. It is an ap- 
pealing life and full of the best in human 
nature. 


FICTION OF THE SEASON 


Earls, Michael. The Wedding Bells of Glen- 
dalough. Pp. 388. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
$1.35. 

There is not as much romance in this 
book as the title would lead one to sup- 
pose. It is, rather, a narrative of certain 
families of Boston, their pride and prej- 
udices, as evidenced by their devotion to, 
or defiance of, the influence of priest and 
Church. The atmosphere is that of 
Roman Catholicism. The heroine (if 
there be one) shows her strength in re- 
nouncing temporarily the convent which 
she longs to enter. The hero does not find 
complete peace and happiness because his 
inner call to the priesthood is so long de- 
ferred. The different episodes in which 
these young people figure all illustrate the 
power of the Church to regenerate the 
sinner and inspire the good. The ‘‘Wed- 
ding Bells” are those which are bought with 
Oliver’s gift to the Church on his accession 
to the priesthood, and are rung for the first 
time at his sister’s wedding. 


O’Connor, Mrs. T. P. Little eeenk You. 
Pp. 262. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25. 

Laying aside this charming little book, 
one is at a loss to tell just why he has been 
so moved and delighted. All the characters 
are fascinating—the dainty young wid- 
owed mother, big-hearted and weak Billy, 
and little Thank You; but it is the fascina- 
tion of simple heart interest, pathetic 
rather than passionate, with no dramatic 
side-lights to complicate situations. Vir- 
ginia with its beautiful country alternates 
with New York City as a background. The 
love-story is the story of three,—not the 
usual triangle of marital faithlessness and 
broken hearts, but the union of three clean 

(Continued on page 484) 
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as 


Toast 
and Body Free 


“THERE is joy in a 
winter’s hike. The 
cool, fresh air, the crisp 
snow under foot, your 
body warmly clad and in 





healthy glow from the vigorous exercise. Just the right sort of protection 


is important—underwear which is proof against cold, but light and pliable 
—never cumbersome—underwear which lets the skin breathe freely and 





absorbs perspiration—which does not chill you when you stop to rest. 


WRIGHT'S 
SPRI NEEDLE 


Spring Needle Ribbed Union Suits 


give comfort, warmth and wear. Knitted with 
plenty of stretch and give on Cooper patented im- 
proved spring needle knitting machines, A gar- 
ment wonderfully elastic. Keeps its shape even with 
the hardest wear. Whether made of wool, cotton 
or “mixed,” it has no fear of the laundry and 
washes perfectly without matting or shrinking. 


ACrotch Which Cannot Fall Open 


Wright’s Union Suits are all provided with a crotch 
which cannot fall open, affording the same protec- 
tion as a pair of drawers and giving absolute com- 
fort. No open edges to draw, pinch or chafe. 
No buttons between the legs. Flap is woven into 
the garment—no rough seams. Only one button 
and that in an easy-to-reach position. The flap, 
even if left unbuttoned, cannot fall open or roll 
into uncomfortable folds. Wright’s Spring Needle 
Ribbed Underwear is made in wool, cotton and 


wool, and cotton. So you can get just the material 
you want, but get it in these really superior goods. 


it dts 


An underwear with a fleece lining which provides 
an air space, keeping the body heat in, cold out, 
and giving ventilation for the skin. Absorbs perspi- 
ration and prevents the skin from becoming chilled. 
It protects perfectly from colds, making it a true 
health underwear. Its reliability has been tested 
for over 20 years with ever increasing popularity. 
In weave and material it has all the good points 
of Wright’s Spring Needle Ribbed Underwear. 
Made in separate garments or in union suits. 





Ask dealers to show you the underwear bearing either of the Wright labels shown in this advertisement 


Wright’s Health Underwear Co., 74 Leonard St., New York 
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souls, illustrating the power of childhood 
and the ‘unconscious strength of baby 
fingers. Little Thank You is a precocious 
youngster, but he is a ‘‘dear,’’ and you don’t 
wonder that ‘‘Billy”’ loved him as well as 
‘‘mama.”” It seems quite plausible that 
gambling had no power strong enough to 
lure Billy back to ‘‘wrong nights.” It is a 
sweet and sunny story, appealing to that 
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piness and its dependence on health and 
beauty. Tom Sanderson is practically 
king and director of the islands, and when 
he understands what Moira wants he 
puts her in command of the conduct of 
affairs and gives her free rein to es- 
tablish Bureaus of Beauty, with the power 
to banish all imperfect inhabitants to 
“Sorry Valley.” Moira shows herself 
very blind in her estimate of character, 
and altho there are some very good ideas 
act : i suggested, the book just misses being clever 
ema ee = _ aS and becomes rather ordinary, but the 
le, rge. Strange Stories from the| reader can not help being interested in the 
Teer aches Minin ca eae New | failure of the beauty scheme and the 
George Soulie, of the French consular | 4¢velopment of revolution, bloodshed, and 
service in China, has given us here a trans- disaster, as a result of Moira’s ineffectual 
lation of twenty-five stories from a Chinese | @fforts to create new conditions instead of 
work which Contains more than three|™aking people contented under existing 
hundred similar tales and belongs to the|°nes. There are several love-stories in- 
second half of the eighteenth century.|Volved. They all reach the -‘happy-ever- 
]'They are imaginative and subtle and are | @fter” conclusion. 
supposed to throw an extraordinary light| Parker, Gilbert. Imperial Edition, Vols. XI, 
on Chinese every-day life and to illustrate | XU XIII, XIV, XV, and XVI. New York: 
in a striking way the Chinese conception Chatles Seribner’s ‘Sons. 
of the other world. The magicians of the| Six additional volumes of Parker’s 
Tao religion play a conspicuous part in| works in the “Imperial Edition ” are now 
most of the stories, and the Buddhist idea|ready. Vol. XI contains the first and the 
of metempsychosis gives many oppor-|last of the stories that Mr. Parker wrote 
tunities for complicated situations. The|of the Province of Quebec, and also the 
stories are all short, and are characteristic | series of “‘Parables of Province,” which, 
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are combination love- and ghost-stories 
possessing a delicate charm of imagination. 
®ach has a suggestive moral, more or less 
clearly defined, while their very unusual 
character and phraseology make them 
singularly charming. “Fault and Its 
Consequences”. is especially apt, illus- 
trating the tremendously far-reaching and 
accumulative power of a single wrong act. 


Onions, Oliver. The Debit ae Pp. 295. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.2 
This peculiarly constructed suet is not 
to be read lightly nor thoughtlessly. One 
finds himself bewildered by the subtle and 
confusing style of the narrator, who leaves 
the reader to deduce much of the story 
from rather vague expressions. Even the 
reader is not taken wholly into the con- 
fidence of the hero, who tells his own story. 
The entire book is devoted to the life of one 
J. H. Jeffries, and his wife Evie, from the 
day of their marriage through steps of 
progressive prosperity. An undercurrent 
of inevitable fate, constantly alluded to, 
rather confuses the directness of the 
message, if there is one. Of course there 
is ‘‘another woman,”’ who loves the hero 
and .knows that he murdered the former 
sweetheart of the young wife, but she evi- 
dently knows why, and we don’t. In 
spite of Jeff’s unswerving devotion to his 
wife and children, complications arise, 
busy ‘‘friends’’ foster. misunderstandings 
until the story comes to a tragic dénoue- 
ment. Whether the account is settled in 
the end remains an open question. 
ilson, John Fleming. The Princess of Sorry 
valley Pp. 302. end York: Sturgis & Walton 
Company. 1913. $1.2 
The first ee and promise of this 
novel of the South Sea Islands are hardly 
borne out by its later development, but it 
contains some good material and has 
stimulating situations. Moira Sanderson, 
a Bryn Mawr graduate, determines to re- 
turn to her childhood home on the island of 
Atui, even against the advice of her father 
and all her friends, believing that she can 


of the old Chinese Empire. Most of them|in his estimation, contained the spirit of 


French Canada, but were too symbolic 
for the every-day reader, and consequently 
slow in justifying the author’s faith in 
them. Vol. XII contains the best known 
and most universally discust of the 
Parker novels, ‘‘The Right of Way,” a 
book finished in 1900, and to which its 
author refused to add any explanation, 
saying: ‘‘This book has been written out 
of something vital in me. I mean the 
humanity that becomes one’s own and part 
of oneself by observation, experience, 
and understanding got from dead years.’ 
The character of Charley Steele was ‘“‘a 
type, an idiosyncrasy of modern life, a 
resultant of forces all around us.’’ Steele 
was the beginning of a new epoch in Sir 
Gilbert’s literary life. 

Vol. XIII contains ‘‘ Michel and Angéle,” 
“John Enderby,” and “There is Sorrow 
on the Sea,”’ the first of which in book form 
was known as ‘“‘The Ladder of Swords,” 
which seems telepathically to connect the 
days of Elizabeth with our own. Vol. 
XIV is a collection of Egyptian Tales 
under the title, ‘‘Donovan Pasha.” The 
germ of most of these stories came from 
actual experiences. Mr. Parker visited 
Egypt four times before he began to 
write of Egyptian life. These stories 
were really an ‘‘avant-courier” for the 
‘‘Weavers,” which was published soon 
after. Dicky Donovan was real and 
lovable, and ‘‘there was nothing he 
did or said or saw or heard which had 
not its counterpart in actual things in 
Egypt.” 

Vols. XV and XVI are devoted to ‘“‘The 
Weavers.” Tho David Claridge was a 
creature of the imagination, the author was 
so saturated with all that had been written 
about General Gordon that doubtless 
something of the great man found its way 
into his character, but the true origin of 
the book was his short story in ‘‘Dono- 
van Pasha” called ‘‘ All the World’s Mad,” 
aided by the author’s interest and under- 
standing of Quaker life. Mr. Parker’s own 











demonstrate her theories in regard to hap- 


(Continued on page 486) 
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The exquisite 
quality. wonderful 

durability and sur 

isingly low cost of 


~ PHOEN De 
SILK HOSE 


"il 


make it apractical 
economy for daily wear 






IN ‘DISTINCTIVE: 4-PAIR- ‘BOXES 
: All Colors. and. Weights 

MEN'S) WOMEN’S 
- 50c, 75, $1 Pair | 75c,.$1, $1.50, $2 Pair 


. AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 

: “Made in America” by. N) 

: ’ ’ 

PHOENIX""*KNITTING:: WORKS | ae has 
Poss anata Milwaukee i — ) 
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IGH Quality, Correct Style, Fair Price—these three 
features are made into every Mallory hat. Besides, they 
have an advantage mo other hat can possibly possess —they 

are Cravenetted. This keeps a Mallory hat new looking and 
makes it last longer. A Mallory is not an ‘‘assembled hat,’’ but 
is made (from raw fur to finished hat) under our own supervision 
in one of the world’s largest and most complete hat factories. 
These are some of the reasons why, since 1823, Mallory hats 
have been worn by successful men—men who know values. 


Ask your dealer. 


Look for the Mallory trade-mark. It stands for newest hat styles and great hat value. 


Also look for the Mallory glass sign at your dealer's. 


It’s a sign of the best in hats. 


Prices, $3, $3.50, $4—Velours, $5 to $10 
E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 


New York Store, 1133 Broadway, near 26th Street 


Factory, Danbury, Connecticut 


Salesroom, 13 Astor Place, Cor. Broadway, New York 


i aeaeeininaats 











Support for clothes— 
ease for shoulders 


“Satiefaction 
or money back” 


Be sure ‘Shirley President*’ is on buckles 
‘The (. A. Bdgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Macs. 





? 


EDWARDS 


rincrroor GARAGES 


For Automobiles and Motorcycles 


$30 and Up 
rege to put up. Portable. 

All sizes. Postal brings 
latest illustrated: catalog. 


The Edwards'Mfz, Co., 337-387 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 








of Oolebesties Bought and Sold. 








Autograph for price lists, 
in, 225 Sth Ave.,N. Y. 
Letters Walter R. Benjani : ae Sth A ve., 








Pub. “THE COLLECTOR, i 'n a year. 








Puc rMoth S 


anufactured q bye rocess fora 
suec- Smelling 4 ve of Lasting 
Qualit —- The odat fe “a strong, rT map and plese. 
ant, and ass y us, is lasting an 
most effectively ray repellent to to moths and their like. 
One or more of our pvaaront Cedar Moth Bags, 
in ee 3 or or closets, has the 
‘ect of ma! hol to an expens: 
ive “Cedar Chest” oe er old time el alan 
30c each, or 8 postpaid for $2.00 
on receipt price. 
Fragrant Balsam Pillows 65c 
each, or two postpaid $1.00. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 484) 
conception of the value of ‘this’ novel -is 
both interesting and instructive: ‘‘I-believe 
‘The Weavers’ represents a wider outlook 
of life, closer understanding of the prob- 
lems which perplex society, and a clearer 

view of the verities than any previous book 
written by me, whatever its popular 
may have been.” 

Richmond, Grace S 
339. New York: Doubleday pat & Eee “310k 

It is delightful to read a novel that has 
problems not, concerned with the sex 
quéstion. These pages, in which Mrs. 
Red Pepper shares the honors with her 
already famous and popular husband, have 
no lack of: heart or head interest, and yet is 
as sweet, clean, and wholesome as one could 
desire. That does not mean that the 
story is wishy-washy and uneventful. On 
the contrary, the problem involved is real 
and vital. The love-story includes not 
only the strong, restful happiness of the 
Red Peppers, but a dramatic plot which 
involves friends of the Doctor and his 
wife. How Dr. Leaver loses his nerve 
and finds it again, and how Charlotte 
Ruston bravely faces poverty and dis- 
appointment, and the reward they earn, 
are satisfactorily and convincingly set forth. 


Seaman, Augusta Hulell. Little Mamselle of 
the Wilderness. Pp. 405. New York: Sturgis 
& Walton Co 


Here is a story written around the life 
and achievements of Robert Cavelier de la 
Salle, the hero of the Mississippi, and the 
man to whom “‘ America owes an enduring 
memory, for, in this masculine figure, she 
sees the pioneer who guided her to the pos- 
session of her richest heritage.” All the: 
characters are historically real except 
“Little Mamselle,” and the little Indian 
Alisippa. The romance is well told, and 
thrillingly are portrayed the hardships and 
dramatic incidents of La Salle’s adven- 
turous pioneers. The secrecy surrounding 
Manmselle’s presence in the little band of 
explorers and the truth about her birth and 
station in life are finally explained, but in: 
the solution of the problem are threads of 
warfare and strife, love and treachery, 
devotion and privation. The love-story is 
sweet and wholesome. The scenes in 
which the story develops are startling and 
powerful enough to hold any reader's 
interest. 

Street, Julian, Welcome to Our On: _ 

ompan; 


trated. Pp.176. New York: John Lane 
1913. 


This is a collection of four papers, 
previously published and all written in the 
same vein of satiric humor. The author 
assumes that he is playing host to a stranger 
in New York and ‘‘shows him the sights,” 
at the same time keeping up a running 
commentary which reveals an apprecia- 
tion and lively contempt for the foibles and 
gullibility of the New York spender. It 
is the gay life of New York that the 
stranger sees, and the system by which 
he is separated from his money, first, last 
and all the time. The illustrations are 
apropos, and the pages of the little book 
are alive with a sparkling and witty spirit. 
Mr.: Street speaks with feeling of the 
costumes ‘‘which reduce both bank ac- 
count and modesty.” It is the present 
mode to ‘“‘reduce everything but prices.” 
The New York point of view is described 

(Continued on. page 488) 
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Here Are Styles 
To Arouse Your Enthusiasm 


these garments have been made. But the 
workmanship is there, for it is this added 
feature of Society Brand Clothes by which 
the style-beauty of each garment is /ai-- 
lored in. 


There’s a dash, a vigor, a sprightly per- 
sonality about these striking Society Brand 
Models that’s captivating to young men— 
and men who stay young. 


They are designed by an artist—a man who 
is young enough to enter into the spirit of 
the young men’s age, and whose experience 
fits him to create the models that young 
men want. 


In the admiration of the perfect style and 
swing you forget mere details of workman- 
ship—you scarcely realize the care with which 


Ask your dealer to show you the new Fall 
Styles. Try them on. Note the beautiful 
fit, the distinctive cut, the smartness, the 
just-enough ‘“‘swagger’ that mark Society 
Brand Clothes as so different from ordinary 
clothes. You'll find yourself well repaid 
when you see them. 


Surivty Brand Clothes 


Ready-to-Wear 


$20 to $40 


487 


Our Fashion Panels’ Made in Chicago by To Canadian Patrons 
the showing the cream of Society Brand Society Brand Clothes are also 


Suits and Overcoats in the new fall RE E ER : HN made in Montreal, by Samuel Hart 
ac- and winter models. mailed ~~ sey poche under Alfred eet OO, A 


cents to any address on request supervision. 





Cogyrient, 1913, Aurea Lecrer & Co 











—because the mesh of “ KNO- 
BURN” makes the plaster STICK 


Proof against the effects of moisture, 
dampness, mold and the ravages of time 
or decay — fire-resisting, durable and 
absolutely immune from dangers of dis- 
coloration or of cracking — ‘‘ KNO- 
BURN’? is the logical plaster base wher- 
ever plastering work is required. 


** KNO-BURN’’ is worth many times its 
cost. because, as a plaster-gripping base 
for the walls and ceilings of your home, 
it is permanent.. Moreover, as a means 
of preserving the original smoothness and 
beauty of exterior and interior plaster 
work for all time, of reducing fire risks 
and increasing the value of your property 
— *“*KNO-BURN’’ is supreme in the 
metal lath field and every home-builder 
today wants to know all about it. 
**KNO-BURN’”” Expanded Metal Lath 
is the strongest stucco or plaster founda- 
tion it is possible to produce. It abso- 
lutely prevents the cracks that come from 
poor plaster base and makes crumbling 
of the wall coating impossible. 


Write for YOUR Copy of the Booklet 
‘Metal Lath for House Construction’’ 


For the information of up-to-date home-builders 
we have published a-special 24-page booklet 
**Metal Lath for House Construction.” Its pages 

are replete with timely and helpful building 
“pointers” that you will welcome. 


North Western Expanded Metal 
Company 
970 Old Colony, Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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in this motto—‘‘It is a shame to take your 
money, but we need it in our business.” 
In a jesting spirit, the author says many a 
true word, and little bits of suggestive 
philosophy drop from his pen with a joke. 
“It is not the theater, but the theater- 
goer, that grows artificial. The actor and 
actress are the only human beings who are 
paid for being other than the Creator made 
them; the rest of us are doing it for noth- 
ing.” ‘If we have vulgar ‘shows,’ it is 
because we have vulgar people to attend 
them. The audience can make the theater 
what it wills, but the theater can not make 
the audience.” The reader will get many 
a laugh from this little volume; he will also 
get other things worth while if his mind is 
alert. 


PLANT LIFE 


Ganong, William G., Ph.D. The Living Plant. 
A Description and Interpretation of Its Functions 
and Structure. Large 8vo. Cloth, pp. 478. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company. 1913. 


One of the most interesting and signifi- 
cant facts in current civilization is the dis- 
position of the leading thinkers of all classes 
to share their thoughts with the average 
intelligent masses. The best products of 
human effort are thus being made an inte- 
gral part of men’s consciousness, to an 
extent never before realized in the history 
of mankind. This book of Professor 
Ganong’s is an illustration of the part that 
scientists are taking in thus making the 
most up-to-date knowledge democratic. 
It is one of the American Nature Series, 
that is being published by Henry Holt & 
Company, and falls in Group III of that 
series, which treats of ‘‘ The Functions of 
Nature.” 

The author tells us in his preface that 
his book ‘‘ is not designed as a digest of 
our present scientific knowledge of plant 
physiology for the use of experts in that 
subject, but, in conformity with the aim of 
the series of which it is a part, it seeks to 
present, to all who have interest to learn, 
an accurate and vivid conception of the 
principal things in plant life.’ ‘I was 
once myself such a learner,”’ says Professor 
Ganong, “‘ and I have tried to write such a 
book as I would then have delighted to 
read.”” That he has succeeded in realizing 
the aim of the series, and his own ideal, 
no one will doubt who gives even a cursory 
glance at the book. Scientific the work is, 
and it satisfies the demands of exact 
knowledge, but it is more. It is a work of 
literature, and illustrates in a conclusive 
manner what many men have long believed 
in the face of much assertion to the con- 
trary, that a scientific man can give a 
personal coloring to truth and yet remain 
truthful. In every chapter there is not 
only a record of the facts of plant life, but a 
point of view and a style of expression that 
are personal. Professor Ganong has sig- 
nally vindicated Milton’s statement in his 
‘‘Areopagitica ’’ that ‘‘ books are not dead 
things, but do body forth the spirit of him 
that writes them.” 

Important as is this work for the litera- 
ture of scientific knowledge popularly 
presented, it is still more important for the 
literature of interpretation. It not only 
informs the minds of its readers; it also 
infuses the spirit of science at its best, and 
gives vision of the universe of truth that 
—— one a different individual for having 

it. , 
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Exclusive 
Fall Patterns 

‘ Theindividual charm 

of ey Silk Cra- 


vats is due to the 


perfect blending of 

exclusive design and 

richness of color with 

correct style and gen- 

uine worth of ma- 
tenal. 


CHENEY 





CRAVATS 


Most popular for fall 
wear will be the 
variegated colored tu- 
bular Cravats. Flow- 
ing-end four-in-hands 
made up from well- 
known Cheney Silks 
(Foulards, Bengalines, 
Poplins, Failles, etc.) will 
also be in much demand. 
At all dealers’. 
CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 


4th Ave. and 18th St. 
New York 











You needa | 
Shul-on: 


if you need glasses 


A properly ad- 
justed Shur-on 
stays in place 
comfortably. 


Stylish in appearance 
Simple in construction 
Test Your Own Eyes 


Read with each eye at thirteen inches. If the 
examined by the 
y to him, “I want 


E. KIRSTEIN 
SONS CO. 


Ave.K,Rochester,.Y. 
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Insist on this label to. _ 
insure complete satisfaction 





For thirty-two years the Knit- 
right Sweater Coats have been 
accepted as the American 
Standard of ‘*Best.”? The 
Merchants of the land have 
guided themselves in making 
purchases by seeing the Knit- 
right line first. 


Whyr Because hundreds of. 
them know Knit-right Sweater 
Coats lead in Quality, Style, 
Fit and Durability, the four 
essentials for a perfect Knit 
Garment. , 





Our Sweater Coats have distinctive Knit-right features that 
are unique, such as 


Only longest fine staple yarns used. Every seam, whether subject to strain or not, doubly reinforced. 
Even low end garments cleanly finished throughout. Every size accurately made on a distinct and 
separate machine. Sweaters individually knit to fit the body and stay there. Button-holes guaran- 
teed not to break or sag. We cheerfully ae any garment that does not justly satisfy the critical 
consumer. We know our merchandise, and therefore, offer this liberal guarantee. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us and we 
will tell you whocan. Agencies all over the world. 


Knit-right Sweater Coats, “For the Entire Family,” $1.00 to $15.00 . 
Knit-right Hockey Caps 


One hundred and fifty styles in this year’s line—possessing the same general degree of 
excellence as Knit-right Coats. Every cap carries a guarantee ticket for six months, 
refunding the money to the purchaser if the cap is not satisfactory. 


Great Western Knitting Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1881 Dept. L. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Earning Money— 
Or Just Spending It? 


are two familiar 

typesof men in every- 

one's acquaintance: 

the one who makes plenty but 

never has any money, and the 

other who earns moderately, but 
who always has plenty. 

One spends money; the other 

H saves it. One lives ahead of pay- 

day; the other lives sanely, with 
pay-day ahead of him. 


e 

¢ Saving money, even: in small 
7 amounts, and investing it care- 
3 fully is bound to lead to financial 
H independence. By setting aside 
° a small part of your income, and 
é purchasing dependable securi- 
‘ 
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ties, you safeguard your. own 
future and provide for those de- 
“: pendent upon you. 


j 
| . The 6% Bonds of the American 
Real Estate Company offer the 
ideal investment for large or 
small savings. They are based 
upon its ownership of New York 
; real estate, and have back of 
them a great real estate operat- 
ing Company with a record of 
more thana quarter of acentury, 
during which it has returned to 
its investors over $11,000,000 in 
rincipal and interest. These 
onds are issued in two conven- 
ient forms: 


6% Coupon Bonds 
In denominations of $100, $500, 
$1000 and upward, paying inter- 
est semi-ann' iy by coupons at- 
tached. Principal payable in 10 
years, 
6% Accumulative Bonds 
For those who wish to save $25 
or more a year, and accumulate 
— and upward in 10, 15 or 
0 years, Purchasable by annual, 
semi-annual or quart instal- 
ments. ese instalments 
interestat the rateof 64per annum 
which is Pp ded, 
lated and paid with the total in- 
stalments at the maturity date. 
Printed matter fully describing both 
forms of Bond, map of New York 
City, etc., will be sent on request. 
Founded 1888 Assets $27,202,824.19 
Capital and Surplus $2,188,805.50 
». 527 Fifth Ave, Room 504 NewYork A 


ed, : FOX 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE RAILROADS 
a Bent the railroads of the United 

States ‘‘continue to do an increasing 
business, but without drawing any ad- 
ditional profits by reason of that fact,’’ is 
the contention of The Financial Chronicle 
in its leading editorial article of September 
6. The roads, in fact, are doing ‘‘a larger 
business then ever before,’’ but their net 
income is diminishing. Gross revenues 
show ‘practically uninterrupted gains,’ 
but these, unfortunately, ‘‘no longer 
furnish any criterion of the course of net 
earnings,” the fundamental cause being 
“the rising cost of operations.’”’ Mean- 
while additional burdens are being as- 
sumed by the roads in providing new capital 
for betterments, ‘‘thus extending their in- 
terest and dividend requirements.” 

It is several years since the rise in expenses 
began, but it has remained “‘persistent”’ 
ever since, and is now ‘‘gaining very rapid 
momentum,” so that a stage has been 
reached which ‘‘furnishes occasion for the 
deepest solicitude.”” Returns for the first 
month of the new fiscal year (July) ‘‘tell 
an eloquent and harrowing tale of the 
hardships the roads are experiencing.” 
Their significance should not be under- 
estimated, inasmuch as they are “uniform 
in their character and tendency.’ Re- 
turns showing ‘‘moderate, or larger, gains 
in gross earnings, coincident with heavy 
reduced net,” have been received in ‘‘a 
veritable succession.” 

The Pennsylvania returns are cited as 
one illustration. The lines east and west 


- lof Pittsburg together showed an increase 


in gross earnings for July of $1,995,053, 
and yet, in the net returns, there was an 
actual loss of $732,746, due to an increase 
of $2,727,799 in expenses. The record for 
seven months tells the same story as the 
record for one: gross revenue increased 
$16,944,763, but expenses more than 
wiped out this sum; they increased in 
the huge sum of $21,862,113, leaving the 
road $4,737,358 worse off in net than it 
was the year before. 

The same has been the case with the 
New York Central; a July increase of 
$838,904 in gross became a decrease of 
$147,773 in net. When the entire system 
of this road is considered, the showing is 


still worse; an increase of $2,348,994 in % 


gross became a decrease of $841,025 in 
net. From other parts of the country 
similar reports are received. The Southern 
Pacific, owing to increased expenses, found 
itself in July poorer in net by $786,183 and 
the Union Pacific was poorer by $671,836. 
The writer finds that this rise in ex- 
pense is ‘‘assuming steadily growing pro- 
portions.” He adds in detail: 

“The Chicago & Northwestern added 
$733,861 to its receipts, but expenses and 


$7,237 short. The Rock Island lines added 
$75,823 to gross, but suffered a shrinkage of 
$359,537 in the net. The Northern Pacific, 
with $322,144 gain in gross, has lost $20,- 
540 in net. The ‘Soo’ road, tho having 
enlarged gross by $250,085, suffers a de- 
crease of $19,177 in net. Southern roads 
are not exempt from the groeel tendency. 
The Louisville & Nashville, it is true, has 





ma 
of a gain of $424,018 in gross, but the 


‘prosperity, was 73 per cent. 


taxes increased $741,098, leaving the net | ya. 


naged to save for the net $61,281 out y 





INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Southern Railway sustained a decrease of 
$30,000 in gross, attended by an augmenta- 
tion of $126,946 in expenses, thus produ- 
cing a loss in net of $156,946. The controlled 
properties, like the Mobile & Ohio and the 
Georgia Southern & Florida, likewise have 
losses in net contemporaneous with im- 
provement in the gross. 

‘“‘With net thus being reduced, while 
gross earnings quite generally continue 
to rise, what may we expect now that 
further expansion in gross revenues seems 
in jeopardy by reason of the corn-crop 
shortage, while other drawbacks to ex- 
panding revenues loom up as the result of 
tariff revision and uneasiness concerning 
banking and currency legislation? Even 
the Canadian systems, which have been 
having such a wonderful record of expan- 
sion, are beginning to make unfavorable 
returns, the Canadian Pacific for July 
having suffered a decrease of $59,337. in 
gross and of $331,384 in net.” 


FAILURES FOR EIGHT MONTHS 


Economie writers in the past two or 
three years have sometimes contended that 
a notable business revival could not take 
place until there had been a considerable 
increase in the number of commercial 
failures. Further liquidation in business, 
it was contended, was still necessary be- 
fore an upward movement of great strength 
and considerable permanence could set 
in. Statistics for the present year show 
that this awaited condition has prevailed 
in notable degree, and especially in August. 
For August the number of failures reported 
to Bradstreet’s was 1,088. This was an 
increase of 2.1 per cent. over July, 1913, 
and 6.6 per cent. over August last year. 
No preceding August since 1896 saw so 
large a number of failures as August of this 
year. There were more failures by 8 
per cent. than in August, 1908, while the 
excess over August, 1906, a year of great 
The liabili- 
ties of those who failed in August of this 
year were 35 per cent. greater than those 
in August of last year. Following is a 
table showing the record of failures ‘for 
eight months—for the first and second 
quarter of the present year, for July and 
August of this year, and the figures for 
corresponding periods last year. 



































No. of 

1913 Failures Assets Liabilities 
anuary....... 1,566 $8,404,342 $15,619,192 
February...... 1,114 16,159, 29,802,170 
March......... 235 8,308,715 19,411,481 
First quarter..3,915 32,872,915 64,832,843 
py | Se 1,148 12,473,968 20,404,323 
WI oie 's shee 0 ales 1,104 7,574,645 14,589,588 
DUNG 66 se wc ccs 975 6,505,193 14,017,313 
2d quarter....3,227 26,553,806 49,011,224 
Six months. ..7,142 59,426,721 113,844,067 
MRED: bc 000,010 99 1,065 39,374,368 55,253,745 
a bindh d's shee 1,088 13,181,559 23,022,018 

191 
January....... 1,701 10,766,526 20,120,690 
February...... < 8,491,853 14,964,948 
See 1,101 : 9,200,649 17,911,667 
1st quarter. . .4,010 28,459,028 52,997,305 
DAMMIT 5 oa sacew ps 1,079 6,262,121 14,182,704 
| OS eee 1,111 6,281,278 12,852,527 
BOS Ss ib"e o0e 1,018 11,327,332 18,784,230 
2d quarter....3,208 23,870,731 45,819,461 
Six months...7,218 52,329,759 98,816,766 
LS RE em 1,07 7,080,138 16,533,304 
August........ 1,020 5,769,827 14,912,021 





(Continued on page 492) 
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200% more efficient; 30% less cost 


T’S not so much what a Willys Utility Truck 
can save as how much more it does accom- 
plish. What you want is Dollar Production, 
not Penny Reduction. You have got to tune 
your business up-to-date and up to meet and 
beat competition. 

You use many modern business necessities 
—not because they are 


and capacity built. On the average it costs you 
30% less than any other similar truck made. 

It is the only truck at the price that has a chain 
drive. The powerful 35 H.P. motor is controlled 
by our patented governor. The pressed steel 
frame is built to stand the most severe strains. 


It is thoroughly reinforced. Both. the front 


and rear axles are un- 


reverse. The tires are 


cheap to install but be- usually rugged, and are 

eause they save that made in our drop-forge 

eg you are hyd — It has a three- 
y figuring an - speed transmission — 

ing ee three forward and one 
A Willys Utility Truck 

can 


oa from five to 
ten delivery operations 
where the horse makes one. It will do 200% to 
300% more work than any team and do it so that 
the cost of your individual deliveries will be the 
lowest in the history of your business. And your 
business means any business that requires the 
transportation of merchandise. : 
As to cost, it is the lowest priced truck of its size 


(Chassis only) 


34-in. x 4% -in. pneu- 

matic on the front wheels 
and 36-in. x 332-in. solid on the rear. Its capacity 
is three-quarter ton. 

Go to our nearest dealer. If there is none in 
your town, write us at once and you can deal 
with our factory direct. 

Literature, detailed specifications, advice and 
all information gratis. oa 


Please address Dept. 150 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Model 27—7 passen- 
ger Haynes model. 
Particulars below. 


America's First Car 


is again center of all eyes 


The early models of the Haynes, America’s First Car, when exhibited at 
County Fairs, drew spectators from many miles around. 


"Foday, thousands of people are visiting the display rooms of Haynes dealers 
everywhere to see the new cars with the wonderful feature— 


Gears shifted 


by electricity 


The hand-lever shift is superseded by a dial of push-buttons on the wheel, 
and a mere pressure of the finger brings the desired gear changes instantly. 


Electric Lighting and 
ing, too 
—and many other great coveniences 
such as mechanical tire pump, pressure gasoline 
feed and Collins quick adjusting curtains. Haynes 
cars are more beautiful than ever, and back of all 
is the famous Haynes engine and sturdy reli- 
ability that’s the result of 20 years of car building. 





Three great Models 
Model 27 (illustrated) — 6 cyl., 65 H. P., 136-in- 
wheelbase, 6 or 7 pass, $2785; limousine 83850. 
Model 28—4 cyl., 48 H.P., 118-in. wheelbase, 
roadster, 4or 6 pass. touring , $1985, 


coupe, $2700. 
Model 26—6 cyl., 65 H.P., 130-in. wheelbase, 
2 roadster, 4 or 5 pass, touring, $2700; 


pass, 
coupe, 3200. 
‘Hand lever optional at $200 reduction. 


WRITE for Elwood Haynes’ Automobile Book. This book, ‘“The Com- 
plete Motorist,’® contains a great fund of automobile information—you 


will understand your car better and get better service out of it at less expense. 


Tells all 


about the new models and the Vulcan Electric Gear Shift. 
If you don’t know your nearest Haynes dealer, ask for his address 


The Haynes Automobile Co., 42 Main St., Kokomo, Ind. 








THE 


Heart=Blood-Vessels 


Their Care and Cure 


AND 
The General Management of the Body 


By LH. HIRSCHFELD, M.D. 


In ignorance lies the greatest danger! 

Do you understand yourself, and how to manage 
your body and mind to get the best out of life? 

This book discusses the correct management of 
the body in regard to work, play, sleep, food, sex, 
climate and the different values in life; and shows 
the way by which to reconstruct one’s system after it 
has been mismanaged. 

As an illustration: the aehy interesting story of 
the heart is told and how to lead a happy, and efficient 
life even when the heart is sick and the blood-vessels 
are hardened. 

One chapter treats the points which should guide 
in the selection of a physician, nurse, hospital, and 
places for recreation in America or in Europe. 


Price $1.25 net; postpaid $1.39 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





GeAutoglas 


PATENTED May 2N0, 1911 
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This glass is the only comfortable goggle and 
only efficient eye protector made. 
WitHovr rims, hinged at the center, it is 

neat and inconspicuous. Conforms to the 
contour of the face, and at the same time affo 
absolutely unobstructed vision. 
Price, with plain amber lenses, $5.00 
Or with tion, 00 
Any Optician, Sporting Goods or Motor Supply 
House can equip a. If your dealer hasn’t 
them, write to us. We will see that you get them. 
Over 12,000 now in use. 


F. A. HARDY & CO. 


Department D. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


(Continued from page 490) 


How striking was the number for August 
this year as compared with August in 
twenty-one other years, that is, for the 
period back to 1893, is shown in the 
following table: 


Number Assets Liabilities 
| ESA 1,088 $13,181,559 $23,022,018 
BNE isi hi siolais 1,020 5,769,827 14,912,021 
te ee - 942 8, 1239 12,901,441 
Tee a 950 5, ,028 11,778,436 
BIR sinh sce 857 4,281,399 8,401,990 
a 1,006 17 1947 25,531,161 
BRFSS 673 5,014,826 9,375,99: 
BG v0.0 ie vaiesice 629 8,865,81 17,219,753 
BUG: cipic x weas 765 4,033, 7,676, 
| eee 840 5,213,178 9,628,511 
| Ses 683 4,667,702 9,517, 
| Se 695 2,359, 5,600,206 
sce 788 4,737,486 9,988,1 
| es 704 2,952,595 6,097,719 

MES c cbs 2 o's 0 675 2,155,700 4,524,179 
. Sa 774 3,302,215 6,992,970 
as 961 3,501,293 9,815,545 

Mies ews oc 1,175 16,518,461 26,110,366 
.. Saas 832 5,624,077 9,814,008 
RS cis we oe « 753 6,264,551 12,287,318 
ea 1,835 33,301,239 47,753,647 


When the August figures are classified 
by States, it appears that there were fewer 
failures this year in the Middle States, the 
Northwest, and Far West than last year, 
but in the Central West and South there 
were considerable increases. Prominent 
in the total of liabilities are those reported 
with the suspension of a bank and trust 
company in New Jersey, an automobile 
concern in Michigan, a lumber firm in 
Missouri, and a department store in Penn- 
sylvania. 
ending in August, figures are given below 
for each year since 1901: 





THE LOSS TO RAILROADS FROM 
WRECKS 


The stock of the New Haven road, which 
had already reached its lowest point, de- 
clined still further, after the fatal wreck on 
the morning after Labor Day—September 
2. Just what the financial loss of such 
an accident represents to a railroad is a 
matter difficult to determine. No doubt 
the decline in the stock that usually ensues 
is due not so much to the actual financial 
loss as to the injury done to the prestige 
and popularity of the road with the travel- 
ing public, and the consequent loss of 
traffic that ensues. The financial loss in- 
cludes not only the destruction of property, 
but the amounts which the road has to 
pay as damages for injuries to passengers 
or for deaths. A writer in the New York 
Evening Post has been studying the annual 
reports of railroads in order to see what 
light they throw on the subject. He says: 


“New York Central’s Park Avenue 
wreck occurred on January 8, 1902. That 
year the company settled claims for prop- 
erty and personal injuries agerogating 
$882,000, compared with $768,000 the 
year before. By the end of 1903 those 
settlements, however, reached $1,092,000, 
and the figures gradually increased until 
$2,466,000 was paid out in 1907. After 











that there was a gradual decline, indicating 


For the eight months’ period - 


Assets Liabilities - 
$111,982,648 $192,119,830 
65,179,824 130,262,091 
67,251, 121,124,188 
58,135,737 120,680,130 
227, 97,008,836 
132,173,641 226,673,914 
55,749,75 99,836,341 
41,696,048 83,486,359 
43,157,306 80,843,906 
55,568,344 101,473,777 
38,303,382 ° 79,025,327 
,412, 69,160,318 
44,339,870 92,067,880 
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that. most of the claims were settled in one 
way or another within five years. 

‘Pennsylvania has a good record, despite 
its occasional wrecks. 
average year with $666,000 charged off for 
damage to freight, $19,031 for damage to 
baggage, $60,654 for loss of other property, 
and $173,500 for injuries to persons. Fora 
4,000-mile system, that is an enviable 
record. For the same period, New York 
Central’s expenditures, including law costs, 
were $2,068,000. 

“*New Haven, with only half of Pennsyl- 
vania’s mileage, c off $1,129,000 for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, in- 
cluding $346,000 for damage to freight, 
$574,000 for injuries to persons. The forth- 
coming annual report for 1913 will doubt- 
less show a heavy increase in those items, 
as the company has had eleven wrecks 
during the past year, in which forty-five 
persons were killed and 187 injured. 

‘*No evidence can be found in the annual 
reports of the railroads to show how much 
money is spent annually in repairing the 
damage done to roadbed: and.. equipment 
through wrecks, those items being included 
in ordinary repairs. Loss of prestige is the 
most intangible of any suffered by. a rail- 
road as a result of accidents. In cases 
where one wreck follows another, the cause 
can be traced to general demoralization. 
By the time the accidents oceur the road 
has already begun to suffer from loss of 
prestige.” 


FEWER NEW CORPORATIONS 


Statistics as to new. corporations and 
new capital for old ones, as compiled by 
The Journal of. Commerce, indicate that 
financial and other conditions during the 
present calendar year have caused a re- 
striction of new creations. That paper, in 
compiling statistics on this subject, found 
that the new companies, having a minimum 
of $100,000 capital, and incorporated in 
the month of August, possest a total of 
only $118,179,000 capital as against $212,- 


895,000 in August last year. . A similar 


decline occurred during the eight months 
beginning on January 1 of this year and 
ending on August 31, when the total 
capitalization of new companies was $1,- 
672,864,000, as compared with $2,087,197,- 
000 in the corresponding eight months of 
last year. This decline, which amounts to 
$414,339,000, is one. of 24 per cent. In the 
Eastern States there were few creations of 
companies and few increases in the capital- 
ization of old companies. There seems to 
Bradstreet’s little reason to question that 
this decline in the creation of new corpora- 
tions and the enlargement of old ones was 
due to ‘“‘unpropitious conditions,” these 
conditions including war in Europe, uncer- 
tainty as to the tariff, and, in the latter 
part of the period, unrest on our own 
southwestern frontier. 


THE SAFETY OF RAILROAD TRAVEL 


“ The several accidents on the New Haven | - 


road in the past few years have led many 
persons to forget that railroad travel, 
considered in averages, is remarkably safe 
for passengers. The chance of meeting one’s 
death or even injury is very slight. Travel- 
ers’ insurance companies, after doing 
business successfully for a generation or 
more, demonstrate this with great clear- 
ness when they issue policies for such small 
sums.’ For example, there is one com- 
pany of national reputation which, for 


$6.25, will insure a person for three months 


Last year was an/ 
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There’s a richness and flavor in 
- Quaker Oats which common oat- 
meal lacks. 
| It is there because Quaker Oats 
are made of just the rich, plump 
grains. We use the choicest one- 
third of choice oats. And our proc- 
ess keeps the flavor intact. 
Because of that flavor, a hundred 


The best oat food is the best food 
known for growing boys and girls. 
The best for grown-ups too. ° 

As an energy food nothing com- 
pares with oats. No other grain is 
so rich in the elements of which 
brains and nerves are made. 

That is why all homes should 
serve the oats that children love. 
This cream of the oats — this 
Quaker -Oats—costs the same per 
package as commonplace oatmeal. 
It costs but one-half cent per dish. 


Sole Makers 











~ Take Down 
The Bars 


The bars of your neglect. 
If theyare barring your folks fromthe 
best in oatmeal let them now enjoy it. 


The Quaker Qats@mpany . 





| (462) 


nations send here for Quaker Oats. 
Some send ten thousand miles. 

Because of that flavor, a thousand 
million dishes are consumed each 
year. 

Because of that flavor, millions 
of mothers serve Quaker Oats to 
their children as their mothers 
served it to them. 


| Quaker Oats 


. The Luscious, Big-Flaked Oatmeal 


Regular Size 
package, 10c 
Family Size 
package, for 
smaller cities 
and country 


trade, 25c. 


Except in .Far 
Westand South. 


Look for, the ! 
uaker trademark 
on every package 
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Just as bodily health causes a a healthy, wholesome com- 
plexion, so mouth health keeps the teeth sound and 
white and the breath untainted, The finest complex- 
ion, the most engaging personality of man or woman 
suffer a terrible handicap if teeth and breath are bad. 


ea 


Yaiyaee 


TOOTH PASTE 


Pebece keeps good teeth lustrous, pearly, immaculately white, because it 


overcomes the mouth acids that cause decay and discoloration. For though 
you do not realize their presence, yet the chances are 20 to 1 (so dental author- 
ities agree) that the acids in your mouth are slowly cating into your teoth 
euapost and making openings for the decay-germs to enter make cavities in 
the softer interior of the teeth. 

Pebeco is specially made to overcome this all-but-universal acid condition 
of the mouth, as well as to do all‘and ‘more than” ordinary ‘‘toilet article’* 
dentifrices do in cleansing, polishing and whitening the teeth, Its superiority 
is due to this daud/e service. Pebeco cleans the teeth and sawes them. 


Send for FREE 10-Day Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers 


Pebeco originated in the hygienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Ham- 
burg, Germany, and is sold by your druggist in extra-large, economical tubes. 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists, 107 William St., New York 
Praducers of Lehn & Fink’ s Riveris Taleam 











HUMOROUS HITS 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY a gg 


“ How to Hold an Audience” 





Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 
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Joseph Grasset, M.D.., at 
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for $10,000 against being killed on any 
transportation line—whether steamship, 
railread, trolley, or eab. This policy also 
gives to the beneficiary $6,000 in case the 
insured is killed in any other way than 
while traveling in a publie eonveyatice, 
and in case he is injured and laid up §it 
will give the insured $25 a week, while he 
is incapacitated, up to a limit of twenty 
months. Still further, it will insure for his 
own benefit the first beneficiary for $6,000 
against the beneficiary’s loss of life by 
accident, all this being done for a single 
payment of $6.25. Inasmueh as that sum 
includes the agent’s commission and the 
expenses of administration, the actual risk 
of $16,000 assumed by the company on 
two lives would seem to be taken for less 
than $4. 

Statistics contained in reports of the 
Interstate Commerée Commission bear out 
the experience and calculations of the in- 
suranee companies. Following is a state- 
ment of the number of passengers who were 
killed or injured in this country on_rail- 
roads during the past six years: 





Number of Total | Passengers 

' Per t “Per 1 
Year Killed Injured Killed §Ihjured 
1911.. 356 13,433 2,759,970 73,144 
1909. . 10311 3,523,606 * 86,458 
1907... 10. «13041 «s Laazesi © 67 O12 
1908... S80 «tees «= aigap eb «= 94°93 
1905... 537 10.457 «1.875.856 70,654 
2,275,123 74,736 


The Wall Street Journal, in printing 
these figures, remarks that’ they “utterly 
fail to convey to the mind what a high 
degree of safety they represent.” “In 
order to picture to the im agination of the 
reader how high | this safety is, the following 
illustration is given: 


“A typical journey for all reads in the 
country is now 34 miles, and there are taken 
ob, the overane ke 275,122 such journeys in 
journey which results 
areity. 1 If a geek! were to ride out these 
2,275,122 safe journeys at two per’ day 
for each business day In the year, it would 
take him 3,792 years. To have hegun in 
time to meet his death in 1914, he would 
have had to start com muting in the year 
iA ¢ ’ nee es Pt, A under Ba 
epher years before 
Moses led led the’ children of Israel through 
the Red Sea. That was about the time 
the ‘future’ Assyrian empire was being 
settled by immigrants from’ Babylonia: 
eH as Bethe when a was s frag. 
ing rr ay reun e Wi r;) 
fre, the commuter would have taken 
56,00 iden, pn pnd would still have been 
ss than one-sixth of the way toward his 
death. By 750 4 ¢., rae Romulus wee 
ting’ us by modern methods, 
the commuter would have ridden 21,000,000 
miles, and have had 56,300,000 yet to go. 
When Phidias, in 460 B.c., was 
the Olympian Zeus, our wayfarer wo 
have been but one-third of the way foward 
his death; and eA in the year 
when Alfred the reat was tet ng vibe 
iddie-cakes burn, this trayeler woul 
Fave epen nt ‘the equivalent of 207 years e 
running at 80 miles an hoor, an 
would ne had’ 87 years more ef actual 


accident,” 
The New York Times Annalist, dis- 





cussing this subject, points out how the 
pg Ai i ly steadily 
falling in this country for some years. 





When considered with reference to what 


travel te spend before meeting his fatal 
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are known in railway parlance: as ‘‘pas- 
senger-miles,”’ a- comparison of mortality 
in -this country -with that in Europe 
shows up even more favorably to Aniefican 
roads than most readers commonly ‘sup- 
pose. The number of passengers killed 
per: billion of ‘‘passenger-miles’’ is now 
about 714 in Europe and 8 in this coun- 
try. Following are the- data for ~ the 
latest’ years of which statistics have been 
completed: 


P. Pas. billfo 
assenger- _ per ion 
miles killed’ pas.-miles 
Furnes. 1910. 73,555,578,571 554 a 
, 1912...33,510,673,000 270 8.06 


More important than the showing made 


by this comparison, however, is: the - fact 
that the rate of mortality in this country 
has been steadily falling. The writer 
notes that the ‘‘ passenger-miles”’ (that is, 
the number of passengers carried one 
mile) reported by-‘all the railways in 
1912, were 33,510,673,000, and the num- 
ber. of passengers killed was 318. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Railway News and 
Statistics, 48 of the killed classed as pas- 
sengers were, in fact, employees, making 
the net number of passengers killed 270, 
or roughly eight passengers to each bil- 
lion of ‘‘passenger-miles,”’ In 1892 the 
number of passengers killed per billion 
of ‘‘passenger-miles’’’ was 28. The fluc- 
tuations in the number from 1892 to 1912 
inclusive, and ‘‘the remarkable tendency 
to decline’ are shown in figures given 
by the writer as follows: 


K 
Passengerr Pas. per billion 
mil killed  pas.-m 

N.S o-o.0)s.b'e 13,362,898,299 37 28 

Bais o heink 14,229,101,084 21.05 
1894 14,289,445,893 324 
1895........ Ls 188,446,271 170 13.93 
1896........13, 049,007,233 181 13.92 
1897........ 12 256,939,647 222 18.05 
1898........ 1 9,930, 221 16.50 
1899........ 14 ‘591,327, 613 239 16.37 
1900........ 16,038,076,200 249 15.50 
1901........ 17,353,588,444 282 16.21 
1902........ 19,689,937,620 345 18.02 
1903........ 5,763,881 17.00 
1904:........ 21,923,213,536 441 20.13 
1905........ 23,800,149,436 7 22.56 
1906........ 25,167,240,831 418 16. 
1907........ 27,718,554,030 647 23.35 
1908........ 29,082,836,944 13.95 

Rawle gee 29,452,000,000 11.35 
1910........ 32,338,496,329 324 10.03 
BOER. 0 o0558 6 ose 33,201,694,699 281 8.46 
1912........ 33,510,673,000 270 


THE FUTURE OF THE NEW HAVEN 


The reduction of the New Haven divi- 
dend rate from 8 per cent. to 6; the resigna- 
tion of President Mellen and the appoint- 
ment of Howard Elliot in his place; many 
and frequent railroad wrecks on the road 
within the past few years, and the resigna- 
tion of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Company as 
fiscal agents for the road, all have combined 
to focus much of the popular interest in 
railroads upon this one system and to raise 
the question whether the decline in the 
stock to a point below 90 implies any- 
thing like permanent. loss of efficiency, of 
financial prestige, and of the old-time rate 
of dividends. 

Most opinions, publicly exprest, are 
favorable to the ultimate restoration of 
the property. It is commonly believed, 
however, that the work of restoring it will 
be one of extreme difficulty and that it 
will take at least a few years. In Boston, 
where are centered many interests closely 
allied with the road, not to mention stock- 
holders who made their investments in full 
confidence of the permanency of the divi- 
dend, the feeling is said now to be one of 
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Federal Service 


The American Telephone & Storms, ‘floods, fires aré 


Telegraph Company op- 
erates Federal Trucks from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
For Detroit alone there 
are six Federals in the Bell 


fought by the repair-gangs. 
Thelinemustbekept open. 
Repairs’ . st be made 
with the least possible de- 
a The Amer‘can Tele- 


phone & Telegraph Com- 
pany must employ the 
most reliable men and the 
most reliable methods. 


service. 


The spirit of this tremendous 
organization of 120,000 
employees can be voiced 
in one word—SERVICE. 
Uninterrupted SERVICE 
in every city, town and 
hamlet in the country for 


The Service must not be in- 
terrupted. That is the 
furidamental reason why 
The American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company 
has adopted the Federal 





6,000,000 Bell subscribers. Truck. 
PRICE Body Extra. 
ite inten | SI R00 | pene | 

















Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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“Save 4 and More at These WORLD'S LOWEST PRICES: 


SSS Blarmona: socee | ¥ Satz Blammona: 667-68 


Saltaire. ee FREE EXAMINATION ALLOWED WITHOUT: OBLIGATION TO PURCHASE !. 

Moun . We Legally Guaran in writing to Mgt Pn dias Fu Since In CASH, | 
ANY. toon WITHIN 2 YEA to allow the 

Me. Sein ias len 16 percent, A Carat Weight, Quality and Vale Locally in} 


ize PAGE DE LUXE BASCH DIAMOND. BOOK, oumne Cootaine 
Of illustrations. 8 color lith ed art cover. This bi beautiful book will 
you to buy as and intelligently as any Expert! Wie tee 

. L. BASCH & CO., —— 6235, State and Quincy.Sts. Vmataditan ns ean 
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ANOTHER | CYPRESS 


artistic, cozy and s 


In response to,a-vety wide demand we respe 
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“CUT OUT REPAIR BILLSBUILD WITH CYPRESS LUMBER AT_FIRST!" 


lly’ offer 
HQUSE PLAN FREE 


trictly modern CYPR he desta LE. HOUSE shown below meets com: 
Pistely and and delightfully en Geaizes of people.whe- ore room than. most bun ajlows contain, 





“keep 
ana should’ Deb ong complete lor close to 


besid s t, 
ite Wonka some® Puan and 5 corearioné ) 
Our ComMPLIMENTS ; 











vi "20 oF Tal cru Foca int 


“Everything 


except the P 
window glass.” 













ant St Smt? ON REO ABQUEST. WRITE TODAY, 


© Sto) 
. BU; 


on BEFORE IT. BEGINS— : 


LD TH “CYPRESS AT FIRST!" * 


pie Gustav STICKLEY, the well-known Craftsman, writes: “In my experience, Cypressis thebest 

American wood for all exterior-use, such as shingles, timbers, pergolas, and all woodwork sub- 
ject to weather. Its slight natural oil makes it practically impervious to moisture, so that it does 
not shrink or ante like otherwoods, and is very durable when protected merely by acoat of oil. In 


‘this itis similar to 


eakwood, inmy opinion isquite asdurable, and ofcourse much morepracticable.” 


SK oer ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT.” any question about Wood. Our reply will be frank. 
e recommend CYPRESS only whereCYPRESS can proveitself “the one best wood” for your use. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Pa srotece xP CYPRESS — 


and talk it— but do not retail it. INSIST ONIT NEAR as™ 
alee sells CYPRESS; not, WRITE US, and we will tell ‘AN get 


you where you C. 





A Kalamazeg ¢:: 


Direct to You >" 


We Pay Freight— 
You Get a Year’s 


Auaceval Test. 
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hopefulness'as to some way being found for 


‘| meeting the situation that confronts the 


road. Sentiment in New England gener- 
ally ‘has been tending more and more to 
a belief that ultimately the road ‘will divest 
itself of its properties other than steam 
railroads,—that is, would part company 
with the trolley and steamship lines owned 
or controlled by it. Once this has been 
done, the road could settle down to the 
performance of the normal function of a 
railroad, and its future would then brighten. 
A man, deeply interested in the road, 
obtained recently from a banker closely 
associated with the Morgan interests an 
opinion that the company’s troubles are 
of ‘‘a temporary nature.” The New Haven 
railway was declared to be ‘‘a great. prop- 
erty,” which,. under new conditions soon 


_| to be brought about, ‘‘ would, within a'com- 


paratively short time, return to its former 
position of financial strength‘and operative 
efficiency.” This banker declared that he 
could.not too strongly emphasize his belief 
that the New Haven’s troubles would “ pass 
away in time and that investors who retain 
their holdings of the stock’ will ultimately 
be rewarded for their patience.” 


THE BIG BOND ISSUE.OF THE NEW 
YORK CENTRAL 


that the New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany was getting matters into shape for 
the issue eventually of a huge consolidated 
mortgage covering not only the main line, 
but other railroad properties which have 
long been subsidiary to it, chief among 
these being the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Central. During the present year, several 
of the subsidiary lines in New York State 
were acquired by the Central and made 
integral parts of it. It is expected that 
the Lake Shore also will soon become an or- 
ganic part of the main line. Still other 
roads may in future be absorbed. 

It is the purpose of the proposed con- 
solidated mortgage to take up the existing 
underlying bonds of the entire system, 


arrangement has already been undertaken, 
and in the main is understood to have a 
likelihood ‘of being carried through, with 
the Lake Shore bondholders, by which 
they will take the new issue at 4 per cent. 
interest as a substitute for their existing 
bonds bearing 3% per cent. This increase 
in the interest rate of one-half of 1 per cent. 
was necessary, in order to make the ex- 


Shore bonds. 

In Washington, during the week ending 
September 13, a hearing before Judge 
Clements of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission took place, in reference to the 
proposed issue, and in order to determine 
if the issue of one mortgage covering so 
many properties would in any way be in 
conflict with the antitrust law. It came out 
in this hearing that the proposed bonds 
would involve financial operations run- 
ning over at least ten years. The first 
issue as NOW arranged foots up a. total of 
$167,000,000, but in course of time the 
taking up of other bonds would involve an 
additional issue of $350,000,000, and 
eventually might comprize a still larger 

This great scheme contemplates “an 











eventual retirement of all issues now out- 


For a year or more, it has been known . 


substituting for them the new ones. An . 


change attractive to holders of the Lake 
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] : 35 : 
standing. With its complete success, there 
; would exist only one general New York}, 
: Central bond, its rate of interest being 4] 
: per cent. Vice-President Harris, of “the 
New York Central, explained at the hearing 
4 that the mortgage has already been, so. 
, drawn that it may ‘‘become in time aj: 
a refunding’ and improvement mortgage for |' 
’ all the New York Central’s property sub- 
ject to its liens,” and that it would thus|: 
° become “the medium of large and com- 
24 prehensive financing.” ‘Counsel represent- 
. ing stockholders were present to oppose 
7 the proposed issue. 
y 
n SUCCESS OF. THE U. P.’S SALE OF 
ig ITs S. P. STOCK M UNDERWOOB-& UNDERWOOD 
- Surprize was exprest in financial districts 
n at the remarkable success of the sale of : ar 
2- the tae rt 4 prea ch mae —_ ® 
or ficates of stock by the Union Pacific, whic P d b ; B d d 
re closed oe e A week be- rove y so roa $l es 
1e fore, it m thought that not more : See ; 
* than 80 per cent..of these certificates would P | SHE terrific shock that accompanies the firing of a broadside: on a 
i i man-of-war ‘is: the most’ destructive test that can be applied: to 
ss be taken up by persons owning stock in 
A the Union Pacific. In the final account- incandescent lamps, yet National MAZDA ™® Lamps stand it fifty per 
ly ing, however, it appeared that at least cent better than old fashioned carbon“® lamps, and in addition -give 
; 92 per cent. of the amount had been taken three times as much light and better light at the same ‘cost——current 
up by —_ ga aga ine bey an and lamp included. 
amount of stock was subse: ‘or in so 
w | Sie twa sgerad Sy many ob | Zion hon omy end oltre nel ee 
servers, and especially by The F ‘inancial Blue Colielanes Carton of five. You won't need to worry about fragility ‘if 
mt World, as attesting “in a striking way, National MAZDA. .is etched on every bulb. Replace all: carbon «lamps with 
oa the marked improvement in money con- National MAZDA «@) Lamps before you, pay your next eelaape bil and tiple “the 
or ditions in the last six weeks or two mon lighting value of your electricity. Prices redyced again last July. 
ot | closed, “it looked. as” the. shareholders 
closed, “it loo as tho olders 
“| wete sbeolutely callous to the offer, and NATIONAL MAZDA. 
ng that the syndicate, which had been THE QUALITY LAMP 
. formed to underwrite the issue, would : 
al have to take the bulk of the offer.” In Give Your Home the Hospitality of 
te these in ae ig oe = Ample Light 
to subscribe sank to a low level. Five s 
oe days before the time expired “rights” ga ie te nei cmmracion ofthe lp me ae 
a sold as low as 18 cents, but on the last \ Leborserier of the General Electric Company at Schenectady 
day when they could be sold, the price 5. “Sha hove aunt wool ees sorcienneannaes Mnaiineaiaes 
ie at one time rose as high as 80 cents. ‘ made in the principal lamp laboratories of the world. It is 
« Little remains tor the ayndicste saa ‘ MAZDA Lampe mate for rene liuminaton ore Bue 
: _ gers to do ey organiz “one o K Convenience Carton at the right is the carton of 
ng the most powerful syndieates of bankers fe ee 
“a and investment houses the world has ~naggee? tie ae arabe tek er 
a ever seen.” There — over — par- 
if ticipants, prepared to take over the entire 
th amount of stock, but as matters turned a] © Hamonal Lamp Works @). b= 
ch out, they will get not more than $7,000,000 bape cn iy 566 
[ff 005,00 cht was to, be sr | a aa Ser Oe 
; e@ amount, ore, to otted to mre a wit oo eas bul, ond Be — 
a cach of the 600 participants will be com-| Hf @y apis dries winks 
nt — small. The writer agg © FCs 3s 
a world of encouragement in the a <> ® 
ke outcome of this offer.” It demonstrates One © @Oun@ az 
that ‘‘there is plenty of money around and 
ng that the public has faith in the future of 
ize the Southern ae bier i em 
earning as applicable to dividend on the oe 
m- | common stock. close to 9 per cent. Dustless, Sanitary Cement Floors 
, Now that the sale is closed, expressions TRUS-CON FLOOR ENAMEL Ange dusting of con- 
me of disappointment are sometimes heard crete floors. Givesa smooth, tile-like surface. ear-re- 
so in Wall Street that the entire amount| sisting ; stainproof; oilproof. "Easily cleaned by mopp 
ate was not absorbed by Union Pacific stock- Furnished in a variety of colors. Applied pi tron as 4 
holders. Bradstreet’s points out that al- 
cr ps a> here be made for the multi- TRUS- CON FLOOR ENAMEL 
* tude of small holdings of Union Pacific |: ig used in Factories, Warehouses, Power Plants, Hospitals, 
_ stock, the owners of which “received only ee at ‘Residences, Garages, etc. 
the fractional subscription warrants, incapable E—Color: Card: and valuable sugsestions. Write todhy. 
sa of being utilized, unless joined to other THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
Mr warrants to make full shares.” Brad- since one 
ger street's regards the outcome as remarkable 
because alike of the magnitude of the 
re transaction itself and of the natural 
ut- 
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A New Joy for 
Smokers! A Free 


Trial to Prove It 
Edgeworth Tobacco Makes the 
Pipe a Delight for Thousands 
—Try It Yourself 


Don’t be content with merely 
“something to smoke.” Try 
Edgeworth at our expense and 
you'll want to pat yourself on the 
back.’ 

_Thousands who know—many 
thousands—swear by it. You will 
find it the good pipe smoke you’ve 
hunted and hunted for. 

We’re so: sure of ‘‘Edgeworth” 
that we GUARANTEE it—and 
will refund the purchase price if 
you are dissatisfied. Edgeworth 
READY-RUBBED in toc and 50c 
tins, everywhere, and in handsome 
$1.00 humidor packages. Edge- 
worth Sliced Plug, 15c, 25c, 50c 
and $1.00. Mailed prepaid if your 
dealer has none. : 


NGEWOR 


EXTRA HIGH GRADE < 
Ready-Rubbed or Sliced Plug 


Smoking Tobacco 


\ Edgeworth is the finest Burley-leaf 
the ground can:yield, There's never 
a bite for the tongue. The aroma is 


*: inviting—the flavor.delicious, 


Liberal Sample Free 





We know what it will mean to you to | 


try Edgeworth, so we ask you to accept 
a few good smokes at our expense. 


--Write today and we will mail sample to 
you‘without charge, if you will send us 


your dealer’s name, 
LARUS & BROTHER CO. 
(Established 1877) 


Also fact id G 
—— arose RS ranulated 


5 South-21st Street, Richmond, Va. 
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f The whole story will be 
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For Special 
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conditions which still prevailed in the 
money and investment markets. ae 

Another notable feature of the sale ‘is 
the fact that a large proportion of the sub- 
scriptions were paid for in full at the time 
when they were made, and this in spite 
of thé. fact that subscribers might have 
elected to. pay at the time of subscribing 
only $25 per share, the remaining $75 
per share being paid in. instalments ex- 
tending over a year. One estimate is that 
fully $60,000,000 was paid in at the time 
of subscribing. It.is believed that among 
the subscribers were enough foreign stock- 
holders of Union Pacific. to make their 
contribution to the total sum received for 
the S. P. stock as high as $20,000,000. 


RUSSIA AS A GROWING MARKET 
FOR US: 


. 


The increase in our exports to Russia has 
for some few years been an important item 
in the trade totals. Steady growth in 
Russia has been shown from year to year, 
especialy in farm implements, general 
machinery, and other articles manufactured 
by us. The trade in farm machinery has 
reached $50,000,000 a year. Much the 


largest part of the electrical apparatus 


used in Russia is of Ameritan manufacture. 
There is a large and growing trade in 
American motor-cars. A new line of 
products soon to be introduced is railway 
ears for refrigerating purposes, some of 
which will soon be shipped from their place 
of manufacture near Chicago. It is under- 
stood that the Russian Government is 
prepared to invest about $3,000,000 in 
American cars of this pattern for use on the 
Siberian Railroad. Some surprize has been 
exprest. that refrigerating cars should be 
needed in Siberia. This, however, springs 
from a misconception of the fact that.for a 
large part of the year weather conditions 
in Siberia are by no means arctic, but 
rather quite like those of Canada. <A very 
significant item, in connection with the 
growing trade movement from this country 
to Russia, is the recent establishment of a 
direct line of.'steamers from New York to 
the Russian port of Libau, with callings at 
Rotterdam, regular sailings being made 
every fortnight. ‘‘Holland’’ writes on this 
subject of trade with Russia in the Wall 
Street Journal: 


“There is excellent authority for assert- 
ing that American manufacturers expect 
within the next five years to find a largely 
increased market for their commodities in 
Russia. ...... 

‘* American motor-ears, both those of_a 
commercial character-and the touring- 
ears, are now regarded with higher favor 
in Russia than are the motor-cars made in 
Great Britain, France, or Germany. Amer- 
ican automobile manufacturers expect with- 
in the next four or five years practically 
to- command the entire Russian market 
for commercial and touring-cars. 

‘Men of wide experience as financiers 
and in the promotion of cordial commercial 
relations between the United States and 
the other countries have had knowledge for 
some time that Russia has some very 
important concessions to grant to large 


‘| capital... . As soon as normal times are 


restored and the fear of outbreak of war on 
the continent of Europe is ended, it is 
probable that Russian and American cap- 
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CURRENT POETRY 





Pe on seemingly waa topics 
aie DOMene: this autumn. The poet 

apparently is growing eager for novelty, 
weaty of the themes on which the world’s 
greatest literature has been written. For 
f instance, he no lotiget writes sonnets to 
i his lady’s satin slipper, he sings—actually! 
—of an old boot in a ditch. If he is suffi- 
ciehtly an artist, his subject. is really of 
secondary importance. There are sermoiis 
in stones, we khow; there may wéll be 
poems in old boots. 

‘Mr. ‘Cochrane (whose poem below ap- 
pesirs in The Spectaior) basa not ps ape 
ing » subject, The Heats, te 
Baédeker ia semetimes ridiculed; ee 


by “expatriates: ‘who Ao- longer néed its The New Universal F ood 


fatten iia bo a, nase ind Mes! Re Get yout appetite ready for the New Food. It’s. Spas 


sure. must igympathize with this post, ghétti— Spaghetti prépared in a new forin with a new-found 





thé sincerity of his spitit aa well flavor. Heinz Spaghetti 
as’ the dexterity of his phrasing. sage: 
x Cooked—Ready to Serve 
The Gulde-Book ae 
BY AivkiD Codihaia Made by a new Heinz recipe, Choitest ingredients en: 


tiched by the spécial zest of Heinz Tomato Sauce atid 


pg « fester gaaptcaiptumetiont emt de imported fine flavored cheese. 


Old :comPade of thé traveled Ways, 


For 'twixt your batteréd covers 118, It’s piquant — glowing — satistying. And it’s mitsgle- 
‘Seem silks af aa forming, brain-building FOOD. Don’t forget that. 
The world is waking up to the wonderful food Value of 


Your legend, while our gray fogs drift, 
., Aid while our angry sunsets frown, 
Can, like Aladdin's carpet, lift 


Spaghetti — realizing that it ig one of the elemental foods. 
A mighty important one in thé Nation’s diet: Heinz Spa 


“ “pe areannee ap. atid set him down ghetti wherever introduced Has become a Universal Food.. 
‘tid aati grand ae nicl Try a Heing Spaghetti meal today and find wit for 
' We wander? ere ablde? 
yourself. Get a tin from your grocér under the Héinz 
Phy argon Sipe ng we vm, money-back gudrantée that covers all the 
oe 
e oe 
Fis tnalobe 57 Varieties 





as | samme [I $1000 ta Prines for School Children 
e tis trees; 
Bhow us Bt. Peter's or St. Paul's, for best Little Essays on Heinz Spaghetti. Par- ° 















. In Fetters oF Without the Walls. ents, childréh and teachers may read tHe ‘ati- 
sivas OBihé Where Benozzo Gozsoli _ nouncetient of this contest in current issues OF 
Maikes the Riccardi chapel giow such juvenile priications as the Youth’s Com- 
With ranks of gorgéous Medici, panjon, St. Nicholas, American pe ete,—or . 
Or where thé convent Cloisters show watch the Héwspapers. It will be posaibls for 
1et ; Visions of Fra Angelico; ; us t6 afiswer any letters ‘Fegarding the contest 
Or where A err 
1 . Pie rooming yee Soden power, Others of Heinz. 57 Varieties are: TUL bets 
Suill mitiratirs round her earliest grave, Heine Baked Beans, Tomato Ketchup; PAL HET! 
nip you And chaiits her requiem hour by hour Euchred Pickle, Chili Sauce, Peanut But: AUT 
prc Beneath Tortello’s lonely tower. ter; Mince Meat, Tomato Soup, etc., etc. 
. Ordi- With you in hand we turn to trade H. J. Co. 
eat Once fiiore the Doge's gloority state, Heinz 
We feed the pigeotis in the Place, Mili 
And board the gofidolas that wait; 
eich Black shadows at the palace gate. 50,000 Visitors haptc the Hetne Model Pere Food Richens Every Year 
“ome Back to your. shélf: on riany « night 
aves You bring for him who sits at home 
ime, Your Odyssey of sound and sight— 
pace, Bargello, Forum, arch, arid dome— 
snl, From Milan, ‘Vénice, Florenice, Rome. 
ry 
iterial The case of Mr. Wilson aia the old 


Give your face a shave trent? 
EU} LLoyY 
UX-E Bat S 
wt ma: 


: yi en aa 
rae realize W 


boot is very different. Undoubtedly, Mr. 

y ene is $ ih Giinely terested j in guide- 
' terest. in his sub- 
coe may be aupposed) only oveasional. 

oh ra i ia ine Gace Tiding 3 
ey us, (the poem is in The 
English Review), and telling-his companion 
about . a omg wae aa ihe most 
losed prosaic objects.  “* ” coni- 
vena 4 MUR (ve b Hippote), © thé write. pobm 
44 ra there! ’*- and Mg; 
ee ines “jlewsaded to ¥ ¢ 80. And, wil 



































The Cigars 
I Give Away 


I have my cigars 
made to order, with my: 
own private monogram 
band. They are made from . 
a. leaf which I discovered 
in a mountainous district © 


in Cuba. 

Tobacco has long been my 
hobby. But for 35 years Ivainly 
sought for this mild and exquis- 
ite aroma. Now an expert on 
the ground picks out these’: 
leaves, and I have them made 
up to my order. 

Since finding this leaf I have 
given away many thousands of 

‘these cigars. All my cigar- 
loving friends now smoke them. 
To keep them supplied I carry, 
a stock of 50,000 in my private 
humidor. 

They pay me $5 per hundred 
for this Panatela size—a trifle 
over cost. They get for that 
this rare Havana leaf. 

Having quit business, I now in- 
vite others to join this limited circle. 
Ican’t supply too many. Iseek only 
those who want something excep- 
tional in a mild, sweet smoke. [ 
don’t seek bargain hunters. 

Tastes differon tobacco. So, be- 
fore you decide, I want you to try 
five cigars at my expense. Smoke 
them with me. If you then want 


more, I will ch ou the same 
asI charge my fiseds. 


chat cian Free 


or your business 
for the five cigars. 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
300 Lockwood Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ticularly in the fourth stanza, he was re- 
markably successful. 


An Old Boot in a Ditch 
By T. P. CAMERON WILSON 


There is an epic of the winding path 

That might be sung by you— 

Mornings when Earth came glowing from her bath 
And shook her drowsy laughter into dew, 

And little ways your younger brothers made 
Went up the hills and danced into the blue. 


Noons when the great.sun hammered out a blade 
Upon the silent anvil of the downs, 

And in divine inconsequente you strayed 

Over the hill kings, with their bramble-crowns 
And saw, across the meadow-patterned plain, 

The far still smoke of little valley towns. 


And evenings, when the Earth gave thanks for 


And all the washen soil of her did seem 

Sweeter than little children who have lain 

All night among the roses of a dream; 

And great white clouds went up the stairs of God 
And gnats danced out above the misty stream. 


Yet most, I think, the broad high road you trod 

Would weave its marching splendor with your 
song— 

The weariness that held the feet you shod, 

The weariness that makes all roads too long, 

Until the spirit trails its beaten wings 

And finds the whole earth given to the strong, 


And all the thousand crusht and broken things 
Whose hope has snapt beneath the feet of Gold 
Peer upward through the dust his passing flings 
And see him watch the hopeless road unfold— 
Staring across the passion at his feet 

. With yellow eyes that glitter, and are cold. 


It is not so, but when our spirits meet 

Old Weariness, with his rust-eaten knife, 
There is no corner of our house kept sweet 
That is not trampled bloody by the strife, 
Until with hungry fingers he lays bare 

A rawness hidden in the quick of life. 


It is notso. In your green silence there 

You see the world pass like a lean old witch, 

You watch the stars at night, and you may share 
That small, fierce love wherein the soil is rich, 
And know that half the gifts of God are won 

By centipedes and fairies in the ditch. 


The North American Review receives 
more of Colonel Harvey’s attention since 
he gave up Harper’s Weekly. The Weekly 
printed excellent verse while he edited it, 
and it is to be hoped that he will make 
The Review the home of much poetry of 
high order. From a recent issue we take 
Dr. Woodberry’s interesting tribute to 
the poet of whom he has written so fre- 
quently and with such comprehension. 
Poe himself would enjoy Dr. Woodberry’s 
melodious and sympathetic verse. 


E. A. P. 
(On the fly-leaf of Whitty’s ‘‘ Poe’’) 
By GEORGE E. WOODBERRY 


In the proudest of the nations 

Was a wandering poet born; 
Skyward its accumulations 

Towered, from mine and forest torn; 
Never state was so victorious 

In world-plundering wars of gold: 
Never land so earthly glorious . 

Of the conquering lands of old. 


From the star-bound pole of heaven 
That spins in lyric mirth, 

Where the Pleiads are, the Seven, 
Came that vagrant soul to earth; 

Echoes of some lost existence, 
Prenatal melody, 

As of angels in the distance, 








Haunted his mortality. 
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But because the poet ever 
Needs befriending, most of men, 
And his soul reposes never 
In the gross and citizen, 
From the moment that he quickened 
In the heavy air 
The heavenly spirit pined and sickened 
Because no love was there. 


Spectral thoughts—grim foes—assailed him 
Only poets’ minds evoke; 

Naught his beauty there availed him 
Dying, stroke on stroke; 

Long his genius pleaded, pealing 
Melancholy chimes,— 

As from Paradise came stealing 
The supramundane rimes. 


Then his living turned to anguish 
Of the demon-driven storm, 
And men saw his glory languish 
Into one pale form, 
Ghostly, ghastly,—and his heart was torn with 
Life’s wan dream, Despair; 
And the beauty he was born with 
Faded in the sepulcher. 


The proudest of the nations 
Watched that starvéd power decay; 
Heard the maniac lamentations 
Where that soul of beauty lay. 
Now, men whisper, genius glorious 
Flees that barbarous coast forlorn, 
Lined with turrets, gold-victorious— 
And no poets there are born. 


From The Smart Set, which is becoming 
a storehouse of good poetry, we take 
Bliss Carman’s lovely lines. It is a splen- 
did picture of June that he gives us— 
tantalizing to city dwellers whose holidays 
are few. ‘‘Cool-leafed beeches’ and 
green-bosoming hills ’’ are memorable. 


A Mountain Gateway 
By BLiss CARMAN 


I know a vale where I would go one day, 

When June comes back and all the world once 
more 

Is glad with summer. Deep with shade it lies, 

A mighty cleft in the green bosoming hills, 

A cool, dim gateway to the mountains’ heart. 


On either side the wooded slopes come down, 
Hemlock and beech and chestnut; here and there 
Through the deep forest laurel spreads and gleams, 
Pink-white as Daphne in her loveliness— 

That still perfection from the world withdrawn, 
As if the wood gods had arrested there 

Immortal beauty in her breathless flight. 


Far overhead against the arching blue 

Gray ledges overhang from dizzy: heights, 
Scarred by a thousand winters and untamed. 
The road winds in from the broad riverlands, 
Luring the happy traveler, turn by turn, 

Up to the lofty mountains of the sky. 


And where the road runs in the valley’s foot, 

Through the dark woods the mountain stream 
comes down, 

Singing and dancing all its youth away 

Among the boulders and the shallow runs, 

Where sunbeams pierce and mossy tree trunks 


hang, 
Drenched all day long with murmuring sound and 
spray. 


There, light of heart and footfree, I would go 
Up to my home among the lasting hills, 

And in my cabin doorway sit me down, 
Companioned in that leafy solitude 

By the wood ghosts of twilight and of peace. 


And in that sweet seclusion I should hear, 
Among the cool-leafed beeches in the dusk, 

The calm-voiced thrushes at their evening hymn— 
So undistraught, so rapturous, so pure, 

It well might be, in wisdom and in joy, 

The seraphs singing at the birth of time 

The unworn ritual of eternal things. 
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The Merger of East and West 


*‘ But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of the earth!’’ 
—KIPLING. 


In the “Ballad of East and The telephone, by making 
West,” Kipling tells the story communication quick and 
of an Indian border bandit direct, has beena great cement- 
pursued to his hiding place ingforce. It has broken down 
in the hills by an English the barriers of distance. It 


colonel’s son. has made us a homogeneous 
These men were of different People. 
races and represented widely The Bell System, with its 


different ideas of life. But,as 7,500,000 telephones connect- 
they came face to face, each ing the east and the west, the 
found in the other elements of north and the south, makes one 
character which made them great neighborhood of the 
friends. whole country. 


In this country, before the It brings us together 
days of the telephone, in- 27,000,000 times a day, and 
frequentandindirectcommuni- thus develops our common 
cation tended to keep the interests, facilitates our com- 
people of the various sections mercial dealings and promotes 
separated and apart. the patriotism of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
We Have a Plan That Will Put ————= 


CENIRY sectional BOOKCASES 


In Your Home Without Cost To You 
How often have you read a volume at forty that might have had an influence 
on your life had you ne har at twenty. Now that you have such volumes, 
why not preserve them, in a fitting manner, for the younger generation ? 
A Size For Every Book - A Style For Every Home 
The sections are made in different heights to accommodate any size volumes. 
The designs are correct and the styles sufficiently pronounced to encourage 
individual selection. Send a postal for free catalog and plan which will show 
conclusively why Century Interlocking Sectional Bookcases are best adapted 
to your needs and why they were 


ge As Standard By The United States Government 


e guarantee to refund the full amount paid us on any order within sixty 
mee after po nly if they fail to give perfect satisfaction. 


CENTURY CABINET COMPANY, Second St., Utica, N. Y. 
New York Office and Showrooms - . 1182 Broadway 


SSS We pay the freight to any freight station in the U. S. 
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| Leakproof and 
mighty handy too! 


This pen I carry. I 
call it my “Jack Knife 
Safety,” because it is 
the handiest pen I 
ever saw. I carried it 
on a camping trip in 
my trousers pocket, T 
used it every day and ti 
found it always clean 
and it wrote like a 
fresh dipped pen. 

Geo. S. Parker. 


PARSER 


Jack Knife Safety 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Always reliable and 100% effi- 
cient. Don't worry about where 
you put the Jack Knife Safety 
Pen—any place will do. It’s a 
real safety, yet perfectly simple 
and without springs or valves. 
It certainly is a trouble-proof pen! 


Ghe Lucky Curv 


The big pat- 
ented ideathat [stops 
makes the \iecx 
Parker the 


cleanly pen. 


The pens age om are only two 
of h styles in 
Jack Knife seaoty, Standard and 
Self-Filling pens at $2.50, $3, $4, 
$5 and up. 

15,000 Dealers sell Parker Pens 
on trial. If you can't locate a 
dealer, send for complete illus- 
trated catalog. 


= ww, Parker Pen Company 
$2.50 = 60 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 

NEW YORK RETAIL STORE—WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
e ° 
































Can You Anticipate 


Business Conditions ? 
Glance at the 





BABSON COMPOSITE PLOT 





above) showing therise and fall in busi- 
bo conditions s during ph past ten years, note 
has d during 1913. 
Couldn’ oe rebels by having _ facts which would 
help bat to anticipate these changes? Wouldn't 
your business be better now by having had just such 
information? 
You don't need to—guess at ooone a haa or 
plan on i 
You can base your plans on the larger me eurenents in 
business, which can revicalfa ‘ou will 
poe erate yourself w with th ~ alf fundamental factors 
omg and ca’ ane Ge n busi- 
ness conditions. It is theme Sndamentals ae the 
Babson Mercantile Service tg 








Write at once for the booklet, “Asee: Business 

Conditions,” which sent Re to anyone inter- 

ested in the werk of the Babson Organization. 
Address: Dept. G 9-3 of the 


BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Executive Block, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





THE BIG MAN IN AUSTRIA 


ESIDES being one of the brainiest 
and wealthiest men in Europe, Count 
Leopold Berchtold, Foreign Minister of 


figures in the controversy of the Power 
over the Balkan situation, has in his 
veins an uncommonly complicated mix- 
ture of blood. He is connected with the 
Emperor Francis Joseph in the ninth de- 
gree, with the Czar and Emperor William 
in the eighth, and with King Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria, in the fifth, and among 
his ancestors were Poles, Hungarians, 
Bohemians, Italians, Ruthenians, South- 
ern Slavs, and Austrian peasants. He is 
an extraordinary personality, if we are to 
believe: an admirer, who writes anony- 


Mail. We read: 


He is a tall, slim man with a small and 
finely modeled head. His features are 
pleasant and full of character; his ex- 
pression derives at times a touch of se- 
verity from two deep furrows which be- 
tray the heavy responsibilities resting 
on his shoulders. Otherwise one may 
read in his face the equanimity of a nature 
which loves life and often expresses its 
contentment by an almost mischievous 
smile. 

At the present moment Count Berch- 
told seldom smiles. He has been Foreign 
Minister for little more than a year, but 
in his diary, which he regularly keeps up, 
more numerous and more important en- 
tries must have been made in this short 
period than in many previous years. 

It is believed that when Count Berch- 
told assumed -office he did so reluctantly 
and only at the urgent wish of the Em- 
peror. He is immensely rich and has a 
plenitude of other interests in life, artistic 
and social, besides politics. An excellent 
pianist and fond of painting, he is also a 
great reader, especially of English litera- 
ture, for he speaks English well, while 
the Countess Berchtold, his wife, the 
daughter of a former Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador in London, Count Karolyi, 
speaks English as a mother-tongue. It 
was certainly not ambition which induced 
Count Berchtold to assume the heavy 
task which he realized would come to him. 
He was the first European statesman to 
announce openly the critical development 
of affairs in the East. Only if the prophet 
ean be deemed responsible for events that 
he has foretold would Count Berchtold 
earn the epithet of incendiary applied to 
him in certain quarters on the outbreak 
of war in the Balkans. 

Public opinion in Austria has confidence 
in Count Berchtold, esteeming notably 
three things about him—his foresight, his 
absolute honesty, and his simplicity. 
One of his staff once remarked to me that 
nothing hurt the Minister so much as the 
supposition that. he did not mean every 
word he uttered. The members of the 
Delegations, Austrians and Hungarians 
alike, also say that his words are not 
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masked, and his public utterances attest 


Austria, and one of the most conspicuous |- 


mously about him in the London Daily |’ 
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A Hundred Like It 


In the Brooks Furniture Book you will 
find over a hundred bargains like the one 
illastrated above. Here is an rer geegenae 
made extension dining table that is well 
worth $35 in any dealer's store. Our fac- 

$17.50. It’s made of 
k, has 48-inch top, ex- 


You will be surprised at the savings you 
can make with the Brooks Furniture Book 
You will find a big line to choose eee Wess 
latest designs for dining room, 
room, den, etc. All Master Built o of, saiocted 
Quarter-sawed Oak. 

You are sure to be satisfied. If not, you 
get ho ae back. That’s our guaran- 

Mail a postal or letter today for the 
cia Book and learn how you can save 
half of your furniture money. 


THE BROOKS ‘MFG, co. 
809 Sidney St., 


aw. 








Dr. Esenwein 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, iorm, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor cee Please ade Magazine. 


THE HOM ea s Pet. te lease address 


Dept. 71, Speioanena” "Sieos 





Recommends teacherstocolleges. 
Advises parents about schools. Wim. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New 


rk 
mblic an private gchool, 
. Pratt, Mgr. 





STARS 


GLIMPSES a # THE OPERAS AND PERSONAL CHATS 


THE GREAT OPERA SINGERS 


OF THE 


Descriptive sketches of the leading op- 
eras and personal chats with the leading 
opera primadonnas. By Mase. WaG- 

NALLS. 12mo, cloth, deckle edges, with 
exquisite half-tone portraits of the great 


OPE R A singers. 12mo, cloth, $1.20. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK 

















Invest Your Money In 


The Canadian West 


Real Estate in Western Canada is to- 
day most profitable and at the same 
time a safe form of investment if wisely 
selected. The country is developing 
with extraordinary rapidity, but along 
solid lines. Land values, both farm and 
city, are continually and swiftly ad- 
vancing. Careful selection and thor- 
ough investigation will enable you to 
make good profitson investment. The 
continued expansion of Western Canada 
for many years to come is a safeguard 
to the security of your investment. 


REGINA 
The Capital of Saskatchewan 


and the Wholesale, Manufacturing, Railway, 
Commercial and Financial Centre of the Province 
offers particularly remunerative and at the same 
time safe investment inits Real Estate. 
a fits can be made if your investments are 
dled by an established firm on the ground 
who are thoroughly reliable and who know con- 
ditions. We have handling investments 
in Saskatchewan and Regina for many years, 
and have made profits for our clients. We can 
do the same for you. Write today for our hand- 
some free booklet on Saskatchewan and Regina 
and the opportunities they offer for profitable 
investment. 
Satisfactory references furnished on request. 


ANDERSON, LUNNEY & CO. 
REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN 
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this the more strikingly in that he is an 
uncommonly skilful stylist, and, among 
diplomatists, good stylists find it par- 
ticularly difficult to speak straight out 
without revealing too much. 

Count Berchtold has a democratic way 
with him of which an amusing anecdote 
is told. Last summer the Minister took 
the ‘‘cure” at Kaltenleutgeben, near 
Vienna. In the same ‘‘hydro”’ was stay- 
ing a little Viennese journalist, with no 
particular insight into international poli- 
tics and who had been more accustomed 
to keep watch for the newspapers at the 
sick-beds of dying Ministers than to speak 
with living ones. Count Berchtold made 
this modest and excellent man his daily 
companion on his walks during his stay. 


There is yet another thing which makes 
the: Foreign Minister popular in Vienna, 
and that is his elegance of dress. He is 
one of the best-dressed men in the Austrian 
capital. But, we learn, 


At the same time, however, he allows 
himself the coquetterie which is only per- 
mitted to men of his gifts and position of 
appearing at times in public intentionally 
less elegant than is their wont. I recall 
on one occasion seeing the Minister on his 
way-back from the Delegations enter the 
Foreign Office wearing an overcoat which 
received a stare, almost of disapproval, 
from the pompous porter. 

Count Berchtold, moreover, is not one of 
those diplomatists who, willing prisoners 
in the thicket of politics, have already for- 
gotten that on the other side of the hedge 
of conferences and reports surrounding 
them the garden of life is full of roses. 
His strict attention to duty does not allow 
Count Berchtold to make use of the endless 
possibilities which, as a wealthy grandee, 
he has at his disposal for recreation. 
Count Berchtold is a racehorse owner, 
and his crimson colors used to be fre- 
quently seen at the Freudenau racecourse, 
where once he won from Baron Alphonse de 
Rothschild a great state prize. The Eng- 
lish public will hardly understand that 
some of the opposition papers in Austria 
begrudge the Minister his interest in the 
turf. But to pacify these good folk, I 
would not mind wagering that for many 
weeks now Count Berchtold has not once 
seen his trainer. For at present he is 
nothing but a politician, thus justifying 
the high opinion formed of him by the 


late Count: Aehrenthal, who on his death- 


bed recommended him to the Emperor 
as his successor. 

There is no need to explain at length 
the nature and manner of his policy, for 
as the Neapolitan artizan works in the 
open street, so Count Berchtold frankly 
carries on his policy in the full glare of 
European publicity. He is, perhaps, not 
so full of ‘‘temperament’’ as was Count 
Aehrenthal, and in his nature there is 
more softness and amiability, but he has 


‘the same strong consciousness of the 


European position of Austria, and energy 
enough to assert it. The record of his 
career shows that he has had ample 
opportunity for studying European poli- 
tics. From 1894 to 1899 he was Secre- 
tary at the Paris Embassy, afterward 
spending four years at the Embassy in 
London. In 1903 he was transferred to 
St. Petersburg, and in 1906 was appointed 
Ambassador to Russia, acting in that 
capacity until 1911. 
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ERMANENCY is a prime con- 

sideration when selecting a house 
clock. For one hundred years Seth 
Thomas Clocks have enjoyed a rep- 
utation for enduring and satisfactory 
service—for unfailing accuracy—for 
masterly workmanship and _ individ- 
uality of design. 


SETH THOMAS 
Clocks 


Seth Thomas Clocks make accepta- 
ble and distinctive gifts. They are 
cheerful, untiring workers, truthful 
in their time-telling, faithful in their 
lifelong service. 


For a Century 
the National Timekeeper 


Whatever the clock requirement, there is 
a Seth Thomas style, size and model to 
meet every fancy. 


Sold by all leading dealers. 
SETH THOMAS 
CLOCK COMPANY 


15 Maiden Lane, 
New York City 
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EMPIRE No. 19 
Eight-day movement, 
Hour and half-hqur 
strike, cathedral bell. 

: d-inch cream porcelain 

Daniels & Fisher Stores Co., os ala dia: 
Denver, Colorado 

has a Seth Thomas Clock 























A A Rife Water Supply Costs Nothing to Operate 


It brings to your country place the almost priceless boon of running 
water everywhere without costing a cent for engine fuel, a moment's 
labor of hand-pumping, or attention of any kind. 


RIFE RAM 


of the proper size will pump as much water as you re. 
quire. It works winter and summer, night and day. 
If desired, it will maintain an air pressure of 100 Ibs. in 
a pneumatic tank. The only conditions for its 
use are: That you have a stream, pond or arte- 
sian well with a flow of three or more gallons 
per minute; and that the Ram be located at 
least three feet below the point of intake 
and not less than thirty feet away. 


Mail the Coupon 


for free catalog and estimate of 
a Rife Water System for your 
place. If you haven't these 


























BA COUPON 
RIFE ENGINE CO. 


pro nape tng wy 2197 Trinity Bidg., New York 
Send catalog and estimate for water 
system under these conditions: 
L. Flow in gals. per min...............- 
2, Fall in feet 





3. Distance to get this fall.......sscscceeseeeee 
4. Heighi above Ram water isto be pumped... 
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“SAVORY” 
Cooking Utensils Save 
Work In The Kitchen 


HEword“SAVORY” 
on a cooking utensil 
means important ad- 

vantages over others of its 
class. They can be obtained at 
most hardware or general stores. 
These improvements have put 
“SAVORY” Utensils in more 
than a million homes and have 
delighted as many housewives. 

The “SAVORY” Seamless Roast- 
er makes a first-class roast even from a 
second-choice cut. Needs no attention; 
self basting and browning—makes its 
own delicious avy wi peal water. 
Economical, easily cleaned, and disap- 
pointment - proof. Three sizes, five 

shes, 

The “SAVORY” Double Boiler 
has hundreds of uses. It cooks by steam 
cereals, fruits, vegetables, puddings, etc. 
—all are deliciously appetizing when 
cooked in this utensil. 

The “SAVORY ” Bread Box and 
Cake Closet has round corners and a 
ventilated back. The cover fits down 
snug, thus keeping the contents clean 

sweet, 

The * sAvoRY’< eg Percolator needs 
— two- for an or- 

Ten aan ing with the 

el ** produces cious go an 

eee that cannot be " 

nary boiling. The “SAVORY” Fapaee 

presents ev practical deg ¥ of the most 
expensive can the price. 

“* SAVORY Prize Recipe Book ’’ Free 

x Satin teeseg NR, 
Gives Sor cakeaie hints on how to buy and cook 
meats. Sentfree on receipt of request mention- 
ing name of your nearest dealer, 


THE REPUBLIC METALWARE CO. 
709 Republic St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
1007 














A Happy 


Marriage 
Depends 

largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation’ to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(1lustrated) 
H. Walling; A.M., 
way, in 
oung 

















-D., imparts in 








His Son. 
Have. 


to Her Daughter. 





a 
All in one volume. Ill d. $2.00, postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 
Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Proof of Intelligence.—CHoLtLy—‘ Is 
this horse intelligent, me good fellah?”’ 

Groom—‘ Very! Look out he don’t 
kick you, sir!’’—Puck. 





In Spite of It.—Briccs—“ Bilkins writes 
best sellers, doesn’t he?’ 

Gricecs—“ Yes, but he’s all right. 
He’s a first-rate sort. .When you get to 
know him you don’t mind what he writes.” 
—Life. 





The Benighted Parent.—LittLe Girt— 
‘“ Why did your mama spank you?” 

Boston Cxitp—‘“ Because she is too 
untutored and ignorant to devise a more 
modern reformatory method of punish- 
ment.” —Life. 





The Ishmaelite—Payinc TELLER— 
“You must get some one to identify you 
before I can pay this check. Have you 
any friends in this town?” 





STRANGER—‘ Not one. I’m the dog- 
eatcher.”—Our Animals. 
The Master of the House.—‘‘ Er—Sophie 


—er—I believe your mistress and the 
young ladies have arranged to go to—er— 
Winklemouth for their holidays. Do you 
happen to—ah—have any idea whether 
they are—er—taking me?’ — London 
Opinion. 





Too Rapid.‘ Isn’t it queer the ‘movies’ 
never show us any of these Central Amer- 
ican revolutions?” 

“Not a bit. As a matter of truth, they 
haven’t perfected a film machine yet that 
ean revolve as fast as the revolutions.” 
—St. Louis Republic. 





Double Trouble.—‘ We’ve got a great 
road now,” said an enthusiastic Western 
railroader to his friend. ‘‘ We’ve got it 
double-tracked clear through to Chicago.” 

“H’m,” said the friend. ‘I don’t see 
what you want a double track for. You 
can’t keep your trains on one.”—Every- 
body’ s. 








For the Collection—Mrs. Murphy was 
getting the supper for the children on 
Saturday night when a young woman came 
to her door. 

‘I’m a collector for the Drunkards’ 
Home,” she said. ‘‘ Could you help us?’ 

“Come around to-night and I'll give 
you Murphy,” said the housewife as she 
went about her work.—Life. 





Emporia’s Aristides.—Two boys of Em- 
poria, Kan., ran away from home to seek 
their fortune, after reading a biographical 
sketch of Dick Whittington. They got 
as far as Kansas City, where the centurions 
encompassed them and took them to the 
police station. There the captain ques- 
tioned them closely, and, having drawn 
forth much useful information, finally 
asked: 

“Why did you boys run away from 
Emporia?” 

“ Well,” replied the elder of the pair, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ there’s nothing there but 
William Allen White, and we got tired of 











hearing of him.”—Collier’s Weekly. 
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fsterbrook 
Pens (= 
250 styles | i 


"To those 

who use 

a pen only 

occasional- 

ly, Esterbrook 

Pens are the most 
pleasant and satisfactory 
assistant; to those who 
write constantly, an in- 
valuable ally and friend. 


Backed by a half-century’s 
reputation. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N. J. 


Ask your stationer 








AT HOME 
Become an LL.B. 


Only Law School ofits raat in America 













ONL’ RY scocgnined resident law school in the 
States conferring Domne at ana 
B.—by ONLY 





Laws-—LL. 
law school in U.S. conducting standard resident 


Se eee aaa 
1 full 3- “<j 
Course, by mal it, ha ving ane 


Doited State Aree active 
ONLY law schoo! in exis mee) Hn 

















What the Chemist Saved 


One Business 


A chemical investigation of a 
manufacturing plant discov- 


being wasted down the sewer. 
A chemist showed howto save 
this by-product and market it 
for $20 a ton. 


Almost every manufacturer has 
some waste product which 
we can develop into valuable 
material. 

Manufacturers desiring to improve 


their products and lower the costs of 
production should consult with us 


NO CHARGE FOR PRELIMINARY CONSULTATION 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES 
Sanitary, Chemical and Bacteriological Investigations 
37 West 38th Street New York 


ered a by-product which was 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 
September 4.—Former King Manuel of Portugal 
married to Princess Augustine Victoria of 
Hohenzollern at Sigmaringen, Germany. 
Two German army officers are killed in an 
aeroplane pr cinwf at Briég, Germany. 
September 5.—The Governor of the Province of 
uerto Plata declares his independence of the 
Dominican Republic. 
September 6.—Henri Menier, 
manufacturer, dies in Paris. 
September 9.—The German Marine dirigible 
1 destroyed in a North Sea hurricane, 
with fourteen of her crew. 





the chocolate 


4 Domestic 
‘WASHINGTON 
September 4.—Thomas H. Birch, of New Jersey, 
nominated for Minister to Portugal. 
September 7.—Cardinal Vives y Tuto, Prefect 
of the Congregation of Religious Affairs at 
the Vatican, dies in Rome. 
September 9.—The Senate passes the Democratic 
‘ariff Bill by a vote of 44 to 37. 
September 10.—Manuel Zamacona, former 
exican Ambassador to the United States, 
arrives in Washington, on a supposed mission 
from President Huerta. 


GENERAL 


September 4.—George M. Cohan, the actor, his 
daughter, and several members of his company 
are inju in an automobile accident at 
Hartford, Conn. 
x-Associate Justice Henry B. Brown, of the 
United States Supreme Court, dies in NewYork. 
The National Farmers’ Union, meeting at 
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Salina, Kan., fixes the price at which its mem- 
bers will sell this year’s crop of cotton at 
fifteen cents. 


September 5.—At San Francisco, F. Drew 
Caminetti is found guilty on one count of 
violation of the Mann ‘‘ White Slave’’ Act. 
A. C. Kraenzlein, an American all-round 
athlete, is chosen to train the German team 
Py the next Olympic games. 
Fionn & Co. withdraw as fiscal agents 
“of ihe 3 pa York, New Haven & Hartford 


Pcs gy in sae Springs, 
estimated at $2,500,000. 


September 6.—Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, of the 
ockefeller Institute, New York, announces 
that he has discovered and cultivated the 
germ of rabies. 
The United States gunboat Detroit is ordered to 
Santo Domingo, because of the revolution. 


Jerome D. Travers wins the national amateur 
golf championship for the fourth time. 


Dean C. Worcester resigns as member of the 
Philippine Commission and Secretary of the 
Interior for the Islands. 


September 7.—William F. _Havemeyer, retired 
sugar manufacturer, dies in New York. 


September 8.—John A. Peters, Republican, is 
elected to Congress from the Third District 
of Maine, by a plurality of 553 over W. R. 
Pattangall, Democrat, and of 8,619 over E. 

M. Lawrence, Progressive. 


September 10.—Prince Albert I., of Monaco, 
visits New York. 


September 10.—William J. Gaynor. Mayor of 
ew York, dies on the Baltic, on his way to 
Europe for a brief vacation. 


September 11.—James Farley, first professional 


Ark., causes damage 





strike-breaker, dies in Plattsburg, New York. 
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DONT NEGLECT 
YOUR EYESIGHT 


Good eyesight is invaluable. 
right with the ‘*Emeralite.’’ 


Keep your eyes 
If your sight 


is dimming this light will soothe your eyes 
and help them do more work with less effort. 


“PMERA LITE” 


LAMPS 


with the emerald 
green glass shade— 
for office desks and 
tables; for parlor, li- 
brary, den, sickroom : for den- 
tists. doctors, artists, students. 
Make fine gifts. Dealers every- 
where can supply you. 
Write for Booklet 
It shows in colors how effectually the 
Emeralite can help your eyes; with de- 


scriptions and prices of 30 hand- 
some designs. Write now. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
36 Warren 8t., New York 


BE KIND TO YOUREYES 


DESK TABLE 


For 
Carbon, 
Tungsten 


or 

Tantalum 
Electric 
Lamps. 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Highest references. 
Best results. Promptnessassured. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Corr- 
MAN, Pat. Lawyer, 624 F St. Washington, D.C. 





IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 oks 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patent or no fee. 
R.B. Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington,D.C. 





TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 





LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS 
in America. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc. } to $ Mfrs. prices 
(many wars Rented anywhere, applying rent 
on price irst class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 





AGENTS WANTED 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketch for free report as to 
pee GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
OINVE T, with valuable List of Inven- 
bc wanted, sent free. MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us serene iree in World’s 
Progress: sample f 


VICTOR J. EVANS “% co. Washington 





Weare increasing our staff of representa- 
tives and desire several competent men to 
call on physicians in behalf of Oxoline ap- 
putes, which is now being used by over 

1,200 ie physicians in this country. 
Price $300 $300 Commission basis only. 
Last year Bors of our representatives cleared 
over $9,000. ‘This proposition is strictly rev- 
utable and high class. Exclusive territory. 
If you are ambitious to build up a life busi- 
ness of your own, this is oes opportunity. 
Open only to a limited num 
NEEL-ARMSTRONG Co., Dept. c Akron,Ohio 


U. S. GOVERNMENT wants City Mail 
ioinen— Foie Clerks. $65 to $100 month. 
Examinations ev here. Farmers 

al rible. Full description free. FRANKLIN 
STITUTE, Dept. T 49, Rochester, N. Y 








AcEnts—Portraits 35c., Frames 15c., Sheet 
Pictures lc. Stereoscopes 25c. Views lc. 30 
days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. 

Consonmatrp Portrart Co. 
Dept. 1411, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





Salesmen making small towns, WHOLE 
TIME OR SID DE-LINE, should carry our 
fast selling pocket side-line. Special sales 
plan allowing return “ eos ld goods. Makes 
quick easy sales. fie ommission on each 
order. SOMETHING ENTIRE LY NEW. 
Write for outfit to-day. CANFIELD MFG. 
CO., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. 





Woman—To travel as field secretary of child 
welfare movement ; position demands excep- 
gone qualifications and pays upwards of 

Bo Pe r year. Address American Institute of 
reir ife,1714 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Send for eatalogne of real Jepenncs Things, 
Menu Cards, Place Cards, Table Covers, 
Silks, Xmas Goods, etc. Matsumoto-Do 
Color Prints, Art Subjects by noted Japanese 
— 50 prints with full description sent 








here on approval. International postal 
will do. Matsumoto-Do, Dept. 304, Tokyo, 
Jason. 
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“Pavel Withouffrouble: 


Inclusive Independent Travel, itiner- 
aries, tickets, hotels, sightseeing, etc., 
Prearranged, for individuals, families or 
gtoups of friends, for America, Europe 
and Round the World. Itineraries 
planned to meet individualrequirements. 
ROUND THE WORLD Tours de 
Luxe leave Sept., Oct., Nov., Jan. 

Illustrated program on request 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave., NewYork 
Cook’s Traveler’s Cheques are 

Good All Over the World 














ECYP The Nile to the 
Second Cataract 

Palestine (no camping) 

Turkey and Greece 


Write us for information about travel in these 
fascinating lands. We have all the data. 


Around the World, Eastward, Nov. 15, 1913 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 

102 Congregational Building Boston, Mass. 

.. 23; 64 days, $400 up, 


ORIEN $s. “Rotterdam” (24,170 


Paris or London, 1 wee 
im ee CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 





—<— ANNUAL Gam, 
























Hudson River an 
by Daylight 


Between New York and Albany on 
a magnificent Day Line steamer is 
the most perfect inland water 
journey in the world. Your enjoy- 
ment of the Hudson’s charming 
beauty and historic shores will be 
made complete by the comfort and 
luxury of the Day Line service. A 
fine orchestra and restaurant on 
each boat. Great, New Steamer 
“Washington Irving,”’ in commis- 
sion. 

Through rail tickets between New 
York and Albany accepted. All 
service daily except Sunday. 
HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 
Desbrosses Street Pier | New York 








SHORT LINE—San F'rancis- 
co to Avstrelia, 19 days Via 
Honolulu and Samoa, the 
mage 6 and ad pleneant route, winteror sum- 
me 10,000 - steamers (classed 
by Brite: Tioyds 100 Al) 
$110 Honolulu—first-class aie trip—Sydney $300 
$325—GRAND TOUR SOUTH SEAS—$825 
Honolulu, Samoa, Australia, New Zealand, 
ahiti, ete. 
$600 1st Class Round the World; 2nd Class $380 
Visiting 5 continents and world’s great cities 
bmg overs). I ney via Honolulu every 28 
ays, Sept. 23, Oct. 21, etc. Send for folder. 
Oceanie S. 8, Co., 673 Market St-, San Franciseo, 








ROUND THE WORLD 


es li Pager $1525 and $1085. 4 
month: to 54 Leg pega a"? class 
throughout: sk for booklet. 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 
RayMonp & WHITCOMB Co., Agents 
Boston, New York, Phila., San Fran. 














EUROPE—ORIENT 


TEMPLE esto: secay"ent TOURS 


en Sootg pray ane 
on on plan giving giving all advantages of eth party ty and inde- inde- 
. responsibleman- 
agement. Txmrre Touns, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 


























CRUISES 
TO 





© and 
Jamaica #7; 


PANAMA CANAL 


_CUBA, HAYTI, COLOMBIA, 
COSTA Pera NICARAGUA, 
RINZ” and other 
canaam of our 
ATLAS SERVICE 
Low new until October. 


UISE 
ORIENT. IN DTA 
By the S. S. Clevela 
17,000 tons 
From New York January 15, 1914. 
Duration about 3 months 
$700 up 
shore 
and necessary expenses. 


NILE SERVICE 
By superb steamers of the 
Hamburg and Anglo-Ameri- 
can Nile Company. 


Cruise —— the World 
Through the Panama Canal 


By Twin-screw 8. S. “* Cleve- 
land,” leavin : New York Jan~ 
uary 2ith, 1915. 

135 days_-$900. 00 and up 

go ys engagements now. 
Good rooms will 8 will soon betaken.” 
























Write for fall information 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LIN 
41-45 Broadway. New York 

Boston. Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh, Chicago 
San Francisco 
St. uis 














RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


TOURS OF LUXURY 





ROUND THE WORLD 


Small parties, private in character. High- 
est travel plane. Exceptionalin every 
way. Departures J 


South America 
Four wonderful tours. Departures Octo- 
ber to January. 


Egypt and the Holy Land 
Turkey, Greece and Balkan States. De- 
—— Jan 24, Feb. 21, Mar. 7. 

Askfor booklet that interests you. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB Co, 
Boston, New York, Phila., San Fran. 











Elbert Hubbard 
“The Royal Good Farmer”’ 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


H 
COPYRIGHT 1913, THE ROYAL TAILORS ff 
q 


September 20, 1913 


Elbert Hubbard 
\' 


\ wy ; “The Royal Tailored Man” 


oe 


“It’s funny what a difference 


a “wid Clothes Make!” 


“It is easier to earn 


$1,000 a week when 
you wear a $1,000 a 


week make-up!” says Elbert Hubbard, 
banker, business man, editor, publisher and 
ROYAL TAILORED MAN. 


ae - 
Delay -WhenA 
leu moments he’s 


‘Tho ClothesThat 
Real Men Wear 


a week in vaudeville —wearing a Royal 
Tailored Suit. 


-Royal Tailors have brought the 
Broadway Tailor Shop within walking 
distance of every man in the land. For 
please note that this is a service in 


Made-to-Order clothes. 


No matter in what town you live— 
you can step into a Royal dealer’s store 
there—and have your measures taken for 
the latest model English Sack suit—to 
be made especially for you in The Royal 
Tailors’ Sunshine Shops at Chicago or 
New York. And shipped to you on 


Royal 
foripr» 1 ahoom 


President 


Schedule Time to any place you say. 


TC are ten thousand Royal | 


ealers. | Wherever there’s a good 
sized Post Office—there’s a Royal store 
just around the corner, with tape line 
ready—and half a thousand of the latest 
New York woolen weaves awaiting your | 
selection. 


Prices, $16, $17, \OtaMwy 2. 
$20, $25, $30 and $35 ae 
—All pure wool; all 
pure fit and satisfaction 
or money back. 


Tailors 
New York 


Royal Tailored-To- 
Your-Order Clothes 











Ce eRe meters 


